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May  marks  the  third  month  of 
the  USAREC  Spring  Offensive, 
an  effort  that  began  in  mid-Feb- 
ruary following  our  analysis  of 
the  Recruiter  Survey  and  the  re- 
sults of  a study  by  SAGE  Inc. 

The  study  and  the  Survey  re- 
flected the  views  of  field  recruit- 
ers, staff  members,  and  com- 
manders throughout  USAREC. 
The  Spring  Offensive  is  meant 
to  remove  roadblocks  to  mission 
accomplishment  identified  by 
the  SAGE  study  and  the  Recruit- 
er Survey. 

The  Spring  Offensive  aims  to: 

1 . Improve  leadership  at  com- 
pany and  station  levels. 

2.  Improve  incentives  and  re- 
wards for  recruiters. 

3.  Reduce  personnel  turbu- 
lence. 

4.  Improve  quality  of  life  and 
care  for  our  soldiers  and  the 
families. 

5.  Reduce  administrative  work- 
load and  reporting  requirements. 

6.  Improve  recruiter  selection 
process. 


This  issue  of  the  recruiter 
JOURNAL  features  reports  of  the 
“failure  analysis”  conducted  by 
the  SAGE  Institute;  results  from 
the  more  than  3,700  recruiters 
who  participated  in  the  Recruiter 
Survey;  and,  the  23  issues  ad- 
dressed in  the  USAREC  Family 
Action  Plan. 

All  three  of  the  above  actions 
were  in  agreement  in  identifying 
problem  areas.  And  they  all  just- 
ified many  programs  already  be- 
gun bytheCommandtoincrease 
effectiveness  and  satisfy  recruit- 
er needs. 

This  month’s  JOURNAL  also 
recognizes  USAREC’s  Great 
American  Family,  Sergeant  1st 
Class  Juan  and  Molly  Rosas, 
who  with  their  two  sons  were 
the  Command’s  representative 
to  Department  of  the  Army.  Ser- 
geant Rosas  is  an  Army  Reserve 
recruiter  in  the  San  Antonio  Bat- 
talion. 


Also  representing  the  San  An- 
tonio Battalion  and  featured  in 
this  JOURNAL  is  Cynthia  Barks- 
dale, USAREC’s  Civilian  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year.  Ms.  Barks- 
dale is  the  recruiting  reports 
clerk  in  the  battalion’s  oper- 
ations office. 

Recruiting  results  are  improv- 
ing. Your  hard  work  and  the 
Army’s  new  incentive  packages 
are  paying  off.  The  Spring  Of- 
fensive will  help  you  as  we  work 
together  to  maintain  a steady 
flow  of  top-quality  youth  into 
our  “Army  of  Excellence.” 
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g|  USAREC  Today 


FROM  THE 

PERSONNEL 

CHIEF 


The  strength  of  our  Army  depends 
on  the  quality  of  its  soldiers  and  how 
well  we  lead  them.  It  is  people  who 
find  solutions  to  problems,  build 
bridges,  seize  objectives  and  care  for 
the  wounded.  As  General  Creighton 
W.  Abrams  Jr.,  former  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  observed:  “People  are  the 
Army.” 

In  the  October  recruiter  JOURNAL  I 
addressed  the  reasons  for  your  rising 
missions  in  a tightening  marketplace  -- 
more  specifically,  the  need  for  quality 
recruits.  In  this  issue  I want  to  address 
how  we  are  utilizing  the  Army’s  themes 
to  strengthen  the  quality  Army  you 
have  recruited. 

Since  1981,  the  Army’s  leadership 
has  utilized  themes  to  help  focus  our 
efforts  to  build  and  maintain  a “ready 
Army.’’  All  our  goals  and  themes  are 
linked  by  leadership  and  our  ultimate 
objective  is  readiness. 

The  1981  theme  connected  the  spirit 
of  the  Army  with  that  of  the  nation. 
The  year  focused  on  the  spirit  of  ser- 
vice to  country  and  had  as  its  theme 
the  great  victory  at  Yorktown,  and  the 
Bicentennial  of  that  event  which  was 
the  Army’s  winning  spirit.  That  year 


the  COHORT  and  regimental  affili- 
ation programs  to  increase  unit  cohe- 
sion and  combat  effectiveness  were 
implemented,  our  National  Training 
Center  opened,  our  recruiting  pro- 
gram took  hold  and  the  Army  chose  to 
fix  its  end  strength  in  order  to  concen- 
trate on  readiness,  modernization  and 
sustainability. 

Our  efforts  in  1981  presented  new 
challenges  to  leaders  at  all  levels. 
Platoon  leaders  and  company  com- 
manders faced  the  challenges  of  ver- 
tical bonding  in  COHORT  units.  Drill 
sergeants  faced  bright  young  soldiers. 
Omnipresent  in  all  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  force  was  the  strong  leader- 
ship which  is  the  mainstay  of  our 
Army.  Leaders  ignited  the  fires  of 
pride  in  soldiers  as  the  Army  caught 
the  “Spirit  of  Yorktown.’’ 

Theme  1982  was  “Physical  Fit- 
ness.” Army  readiness  begins  with 
the  physical  fitness  of  the  individual 
soldier,  the  non-commissioned  officer 
and  the  officer  who  leads.  The  Army 
launched  the  most  comprehensive 
physical  fitness  programs  in  the  United 
States.  During  this  year  we  increased 
funding  for  modernization,  the  M-1 
tank  acquitted  itself  well  in  Reforger 
and  the  recruiting  bandwagon  began 
to  roll. 

The  articulated  concern  of  com- 
manders in  Europe,  supported  by  the 
Supreme  Commander  in  Europe,  Gen- 
eral Bernie  Rogers,  led  the  way  in 
Congress  for  the  much  needed  money 
to  improve  soldier  quality-of-life.  Physi- 
cal Fitness  broadened  into  a systems 
issue.  The  Army  addressed  nutrition, 
overhauled  the  Master  Menu,  studied 
corporate  fitness,  advocated  the  cess- 
ation of  smoking,  trained  for  stress  re- 
duction, and  developed  family  health 
and  fitness  programs.  The  Army  led 
the  way  and  set  the  standard  for  the 
nation. 

Theme  1983  was  “Excellence.”  A 

commitment  which  moved  the  focus 
of  the  Army  from  quantity  to  quality. 
Indiscipline  indicators  began  to  de- 
crease; Total  Army  embraced  our  part- 
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nership  with  the  Guard  and  Reserve; 
Pershing  II  was  deployed  in  Western 
Europe;  women  were  given  more  op- 
portunity to  contribute;  and  Army 
readiness  was  demonstrated  in  Gren- 
ada. 

Theme  1984  was  the  “Army  Fami- 
ly.” The  American  Army  is  a family 
of  components,  of  units,  and  of  people 
— a fraternal  bond  of  mutual  obli- 
gation. The  family  contributes  to  mor- 
ale and  morale  contributes  to  readi- 
ness. This  year  we  were  emotionally 
moved  as  we  remembered  N ormandy , 
paid  respects  to  the  Vietnam  unknown, 
sent  our  first  Army  astronaut  into 
space,  raised  two  new  light  divisions, 
and  planned  for  more. 

In  1985  we  are  focusing  on  “Lead- 
ership.” We  are  going  to  work  “to- 
ward” enhancing  the  abilities  of  all 
leaders,  from  the  squad  level  to  the 
DA  staff.  Leadership  is  the  linchpin 
which  ties  all  our  themes  together. 
The  top  quality  Army  you  have  been 
recruiting  demands  and  deserves  the 
best  leadership  we  can  give  it.  I be- 
lieve my  charge  is  to  look  for  ways  to 
improve  leadership  at  all  levels  of  the 
personnel  community  in  general,  but 
in  the  Recruiting  Command  in  parti- 
cular. The  job  that  you  are  doing 
“where  the  rubber  meets  the  road”  de- 
mands the  best  possible  leadership  to 
create  a climate  in  your  organization 
so  that  it  supports  your  continual  pro- 
fessional development  and  mission 
achievement.  Again,  "People  are  the 
Army”  — our  greatest  responsiblity  - 
our  greatest  strength. 

I pledge  my  support  and  I ask  for 
yours. 

Think  people. 


Lieutenant  General,  USA 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel 
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Some  Army 
"wills’  invalid 


Wills  prepared  for  soldiers  and  family  members  sta- 
tioned in  Germany  between  1980  and  1983  might  be  in- 
valid in  the  United  States,  the  Army’s  Legal  Assistance 
Office  announced  recently. 

Wills  prepared  at  Kelly  Barracks,  Augsburg,  Heilbronn 
and  North  Stuttgart  between  1980  and  1983  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  legal  assistance  officer  at  the  nearest  Army 
installation. 

The  announcement  came  after  a Texas  county  judge 
ruled  the  court  would  not  honor  a servicemember’s  will 
because  it  was  not  prepared  according  to  the  law  of  that 
state.  Texas  law  requires  that  two  or  more  witnesses  sign 
a will  with  their  complete,  legal  names.  In  this  case  the 
witnesses  had  signed  their  full  name  on  the  affidavit 
attached  to  the  will,  but  had  only  initialed  the  will.  The 
will  was  prepared  in  the  VII  Corps  area  of  Germany  in 
1982. 

Regardless  of  where  it  was  prepared,  individuals 
should  review  their  wills  regularly  to  insure  that  they  are 
accurate  and  up-to-date.  Since  the  requirements  for  wills 
change  from  state  to  state,  personnel  should  ask  an  at- 
torney to  review  it  each  time  they  change  their  legal  resi- 
dence. Wills  should  be  updated  when  there  is  a change  in 
family  circumstances  or  when  there  is  a significant  in- 
crease in  personal  belongings. 


Correction 

The  April  issue  of  the  recruiter  JOURNAL  carried 
several  errors  in  the  story  “Soldier  Becomes  Actress"  on 
page  26.  The  article  stated  that  “Up  to  last  year,  soldiers 
portrayed  in  Army  Recruiting  commercials  were  civilian 
actors.”  This  is  not  true.  An  actress  was  used  for  the 
speaking  part  in  the  first  version  of  the  commercial, 
“Visibility  Poor.”  The  current  version  features  a real 
soldier.  Army  advertisements  use  real  soldiers.  Readers 
should  ignore  the  third  and  fifth  paragraphs  of  the 
article. 


New  updated  dental 
locater  pamphlet 

The  new  edition  of  a pamphlet  titled  “Uniformed 
Services  Medical/Dental  Facilities  in  the  U.S.A.”  is  now 
available  for  service-members  and  their  families. 

The  pamphlet  lists  facilities  by  state  and  contains  a 
map  showing  locations  of  hospitals  and  their  telephone 
numbers.  Only  the  location  is  given  for  medical  clinics 
and  dental  facilities. 

Copies  are  available  through  commands  or  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Ask  for  pub- 
lication DoD  PA-17. 

New  PT  cap  approved 

The  Army  has  adopted  the  Navy’s  blue  knit  cap  as  the 
standard  hat  to  be  worn  during  outdoor  PT  in  the  winter 
months. 

Soldiers  should  be  able  to  purchase  the  hat  in  clothing 
sales  stores  in  early  1986.  The  cap  presently  sells  for 
$1.81  in  Navy  and  Air  Force  Military  Clothing  stores. 

Commanders  will  be  able  to  requisition  the  cap  in  No- 
vember and  issue  it  as  part  of  the  unit’s  organizational 
equipment.  (ARNEWS). 

10th  Infantry  Division 
redesignated 

The  10th  Infantry  Division  (LIGHT)  has  been  redes- 
ignated the  10th  Mountain  Division  (Light  Infantry). 
Redesignation  will  strengthen  the  soldier’s  pride  in  the 
unit,  reinforce  links  with  its  heritage,  and  support  af- 
filiation with  past  members  of  the  division. 

MILPERCEN’s  ‘Hotline’ 
number  changes 

The  toll-free  phone  number  to  call  for  Enlisted  Per- 
sonnel Assistance  and  Information  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Military  Personnel  Center  has  changed. 

The  new  number  is:  1-800-255-ARMY  (2769). 
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Task  Force  to  study 
recruiting  improvements 


by  Staff  writer 


USAREC  provided  the  setting  for  a 
“failure  analysis”  conducted  by  SAGE 
Institute,  a civilian  contractor.  SAGE 
analysis  is  a technology  for  increasing 
the  chances  for  success  by  identifying, 
analyzing  and  rank-ordering  the  most 
likely  factors  that  can  contribute  to 
failure. 

Almost  200  participants  were  inter- 
viewed, including  key  headquarters 
and  field  personnel  from  brigades, 
battalions  and  companies  and  included 
the  Recruiting  Support  Command  and 
several  recruiting  stations. 

Personnel  from  major  commands 
were  also  interviewed.  These  included 
MILPERCEN,  OCAR,  MEPCOM, 
TRADOC  and  FORSCOM. 

In  a failure  analysis  interview,  the 
interviewer  determines  what  road- 
blocks stand  between  the  interviewee 
and  mission  accomplishment. 

Analysis  was  conducted  in  the  con- 
text of  a mission  “to  identify  and  en- 
list the  best  qualified  people  from  the 
manpower  pool.”  The  following  five 
functional  areas  were  addressed: 

1.  Providing  and  maintaining  a com- 
petent, well-trained,  professional  re- 
cruiter force. 

2.  Providing  appropriate  mission, 
program,  and/or  incentives  for  suc- 
cessful recruiting. 
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3.  Resourcing  policies  and  programs. 

4.  Application  of  enlistment  stan- 
dards, policies  and  procedures. 

5.  Providing  adequate  supporting 
programs  and  external  resources  to 
the  field  recruiting  force. 

The  interview  results  were  used  to 
build  a questionnaire,  which  was  then 
completed  by  the  original  interviewees. 
The  return  rate  on  the  questionnaire 
was  an  unexpectedly  high  90  percent, 
which  reinforces  confidence  in  the  re- 
sults. 

Following  the  interviews,  SAGE 
computers  processed  the  results  and 
roadblocks  were  identified,  analyzed 
and  rank-ordered.  The  results  were 
briefed  to  the  Commanding  General 
and  key  personnel  in  mid-January. 

The  methodology  used  by  SAGE  to 
rank-order  the  five  functional  areas 
indicated  that  “providing  and  main- 
taining a competent,  well-trained,  pro- 
fessional recruiting  force”  is  the  main 
factor  affecting  mission  success  within 
the  Command. 

This  finding  reinforced  the  need  to 
continue  programs  instituted  by 
USAREC  several  months  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, improved  Army  Recruiter 
Course  curriculum,  the  Ineffective 
Recruiter  Program,  and  RTNCO  quali- 
fications. 


The  SAGE  results  also  reinforced 
the  recent  Army  Research  Institute 
(ARI)  study  and  USAREC’s  Recruiter 
Survey.  ARI  found  that  improved 
training  could  lead  to  higher  produc- 
tivity. The  Recruiter  Survey  also 
identified  training  and  leadership 
as  important  subjects  for  management 
review. 

This  past  February,  the  USAREC 
command  group  met  with  command- 
ers from  brigades  and  the  Recruiting 
Support  Command  and  principal  staff 
for  an  action  planning  conference. 
The  objective  was  to  develop  an 
action  plan  keyed  to  the  SAGE 
analysis  and  Recruiter  Survey  re- 
sults. 

The  action  plan  grouped  all  the 
identified  “roadblocks”  into  six  major 
areas.  They  were: 

# To  improve  leadership  at  com- 
pany and  station  levels. 

# To  improve  incentives  and  re- 
wards for  recruiters. 

# To  reduce  personnel  turbulence. 

# To  improve  quality  of  life  and 
care  for  the  soldier  and  family. 

# To  reduce  the  administrative 
workload  and  reporting  requirements 
at  all  subordinate  levels. 

# To  improve  the  recruiter  selec- 
tion process. 

recruiter 
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Participants  of  the  action  planning 
conference  felt  the  “roadblocks”  were 
solid  issues.  They  added  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Command  who  were  inter- 
viewed did  not  air  personal  gripes 
during  the  SAGE  analysis. 

USAREC  already  has  shown  com- 
mand interest  and  involvement  in  each 
of  the  six  major  areas  identified  by  the 
action  plan.  However,  the  SAGE 
analysis  suggested  that  there  were 
specific  tasks  which  may  not  have 
been  done  at  all,  or  may  have  done  dif- 
ferently, or  may  have  not  have  been 
done  as  soon. 

During  this  February  planning  con- 
ference, Maj.  Gen.  Bradshaw  directed 
that  the  action  plan  zero-in  on  actions 
which  could  be  completed  within  three 
to  six  months.  The  plan  was  named 
the  “Spring  Offensive.” 

A “Spring  Offensive”  planning  cell 
was  formed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  The  cell,  advised  by 
the  USAREC  Organizational  Effec- 
tiveness (OE)  staff  officer,  has  co- 
ordinated the  establishment  of  task 
forces  that  are  needed  to  work  on 
issues  during  the  “Spring  Offensive.” 
Depending  on  the  issue,  task  force 
members  include  representatives  from 
both  the  headquarters  and  the  field.  J 


Recruiters  surveyed 
to  evaluate  current 
USAREC  policies 


by  Staff  writer 


The  Recruiter  Survey  was  a study 
the  command  undertook  to  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  current 
USAREC  policies  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  field  recruiter. 

The  survey  was  a chance  for  re- 
cruiters to  be  heard  on  matters 
which  affect  mission  accomplish- 
ment and  their  daily  lives. 

Participation  was  voluntary  and 
anonymous.  More  than  3,700  re- 
cruiters completed  the  survey. 

The  Command  found  it  signifi- 
cant that  survey  responses  were 
consistent  with  what  was  found  in 
the  SAGE  analysis.  If  there  were 
big  differences  between  the  Re- 
cruiter Survey  and  SAGE  analysis, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
Command  to  take  action. 

For  example,  recruiters  were 
concerned  with  leadership  at  the 
company  and  station  levels.  More 
that  half  of  those  surveyed  felt  that 
the  amount  of  supervision  they  re- 
ceived was  about  right.  About  one- 
third  felt  they  were  over-supervised. 
Less  than  one  in  10  felt  that  they 
did  not  receive  enough  supervision. 

In  another  survey  example,  as  in 
the  SAGE  analysis,  recruiters  were 
concerned  with  the  administrative 
workload.  Eighty  percent  of  the  re- 
cruiters surveyed  said  that  paper- 
work required  by  higher  headquar- 
ters does  not  help  make  mission. 
This  a strong  perception  of  a re- 
cruiter burden,  and  the  “Spring  Of- 
fensive” is  attempting  to  lighten 
that  load. 


The  real  significance  of  the  Re- 
cruiter Survey  lies  not  only  in  what 
it  said,  but  what  actions  the  Com- 
mand will  take. 

A majority  of  recruiters  said  that 
“Program  300”  is  too  complicated 
and  that  it  did  not  increase  pro- 
duction. The  Command  is  taking  a 
hard  look  not  only  at  “Program 
300,"  but  the  total  incentive  pro- 
gram. 

One  action  already  taken  by  the 
Commanding  General  in  late  Feb- 
ruary, retroactive  to  RSM  January, 
was  to  increase  the  points  for  making 
mission  box  from  40  to  50.  The 
“Spring  Offensive”  is  looking  at 
other  refinements. 

Recruiters  stated  in  the  survey 
that  they  want  more  REACT  leads, 
especially  in  difficult  markets.  The 
Command’s  Advertising  and  Sales 
Promotion  Directorate  has  redi- 
rected some  dollars  into  lead- 
producing  advertising,  which  should 
significantly  increase  REACT  leads 
this  year. 

The  survey  indicated  recruiters 
had  a strong  concern  about  keeping 
assigned  strength  equal  or  greater 
than  authorized.  This  observation 
was  linked  to  the  personnel  turbu- 
lence problem  identified  by  the 
SAGE  analysis.  Foxhole  strength 
continues  to  be  a top  command 
priority. 

Quality  of  life  issues  were  of 
concern  in  the  Recruiter  Survey. 
Points  raised  or  reinforced  in  the 
survey  formed  the  basis  for  many 
of  the  actions  developed  to  address 
the  23  issues  in  the  USAREC  Family 
Action  Plan.  } 
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USAREC  Family  Action  Plan 

Study  identifies 
family  life  issues 


by  Staff  writer 

• Army  recruiters  are  not  allowed 
domicile  to  duty  use  of  government 
vehicles.  Recruiters  of  other  services 
use  their  recruiting  cars  to  travel  be- 
tween the  office  and  home. 

• PCS  orders  are  not  received  soon 
enough  for  the  Army  recruiting  family 
to  make  decisions  on  arrangements  for 
relocation. 

• Family  members  need  time  with 
the  Army  recruiter  for  family  stability 
and  interaction. 

The  above  is  a sample  of  the  23  is- 
sues identified  in  the  USAREC  Fam- 
ily Action  Plan.  Released  in  mid-Feb- 
ruary, the  plan  is  in  response  to  grow- 
ing concern  by  the  Command  to  take 
better  care  of  its  soldiers  and  their 
families. 

Last  year  the  Army  released  its 
Family  Action  Plan.  The  plan  sur- 
faced issues  that  impact  upon  Army 
families  worldwide. 

USAREC  researched  the  plan  to  de- 
termine which  issues  should  be  stud- 
ied within  the  Command.  However, 
most  of  the  issues  in  the  USAREC 
plan  were  compiled  as  a result  of  in- 
teraction between  staff  members  from 
the  Command’s  Soldier/Family  As- 
sistance Branch,  commanders,  re- 
cruiters and  family  members. 

In  the  USAREC  plan’s  cover  letter 
to  the  brigade  and  battalion  com- 
manders, the  Chief  of  Staff  said,  “We 
can  improve  the  living  environment 
of  our  families  and  show  that  we  are 
genuinely  interested  in  their  health, 
morale  and  welfare.’’ 

The  cover  letter  also  said,  “To  achieve 
our  goals  in  the  family  arena,  we  need 
the  participation  of  everyone  in  the 
USAREC  Family:  leaders,  recruiters, 
support  personnel  and  family  mem- 
bers. 
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“A  healthy  family  environment  will 
enhance  productivity.  Recruiters  can 
concentrate  their  energies  on  recruit- 
ing when  they  know  the  command 
shares  their  concern  for  their  families.” 

Highlights  from  the  USAREC  Fam- 
ily Action  Plan  follow: 

ISSUE;  Army  recruiters  are  not  al- 
lowed domicile  to  duty  use  of  govern- 
ment vehicles.  Recruiters  of  other  ser- 
vices use  their  recruiting  cars  to  travel 
between  the  office  and  home. 

ACTION  REQUIRED:  Recruiters 
are  authorized  domicile  to  duty  use  of 
government  vehicles  only  under  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  USAREC  Reg  56-1. 
Other  service  regulations  are  compar- 
able with  the  Army.  Government  ve- 
hicle usage  solely  to  commute  from 
home  to  work  is  not  authorized  by  any 
service. 

ISSUE:  PCS  orders  are  not  received 
soon  enough  for  the  Army  recruiting 
family  to  make  decisions  on  arrange- 
ment for  relocation. 

ACTION  REQUIRED:  Brigades  and 
battalions  must  insure  that: 

a)  cost  move  requests  are  submitted 
to  HQ  USAREC  at  least  90  days  prior 
to  the  reporting  date. 

b)  low  and  no  cost  move  requests 
are  submitted  to  HQ  USAREC  at  least 
60  days  prior  to  the  reporting  date. 

ISSUE:  Family  members  need  time 
with  the  Army  recruiter  for  family 
stability  and  interaction. 

ACTION  REQUIRED:  Commanders 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
family,  be  aware  of  the  negative  im- 
pact that  excessive  duty  hours  have 
on  productivity  and  safety,  and  en- 
courage their  recruiters  to  schedule 
leave  in  advance  and  take  it  as  sched- 
uled. 


ISSUE:  Recruiters  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  physical  fitness  facilities. 

ACTION  REQUIRED:  Battalions 
must  identify  those  recruiting  com- 
panies that  cannot  use  military  physi- 
cal fitness  facilities  and  do  not  have 
access  to  other  facilities.  The  battalion 
must  request  approval  for  contracting 
use  of  a civilian  physical  fitness  fa- 
cility in  accordance  with  USAREC 
Reg  350-4  (Appendix  I). 

ISSUE:  Due  to  inadequate  quarters 
allowances  and  VHA  in  some  areas, 
recruiters  need  leased  housing. 

ACTION  REQUIRED:  Brigades  have 
been  tasked  to  identify  specific  cases 
where  actual  housing  costs  exceed 
BAQ  and  VHA  by  more  than  15  per- 
cent. Using  this  information,  USAREC 
will  seek  a solution  with  Department 
of  Army.  That  solution  could  be  an 
increased  VHA  or  leased  housing  ar- 
rangements. 

ISSUE:  Family  members  who  live 
beyond  commuting  distance  from  a 
military  medical  treatment  facility  are 
unable  to  receive  preventive  health 
care  (physicals,  eye  exams,  etc.)  with- 
out charge  because  CHAMPUS  does 
not  cover  preventive  health  care. 

ACTION  REQUIRED: 

a)  Preventive  health  care  appoint- 
ments for  family  members  should  be 
made  in  conjuction  with  service  mem- 
ber trips  to  the  medical  facility  pro- 
vided POV  is  used.  Battalion  health 
benefits  advisors  must  coordinate  with 
the  medical  facility  to  insure  that  ap- 
pointments for  family  members  will 
correspond  within  the  travel  time. 

b)  Battalions  should  request  physi- 
cal, dental  and  eye  examination  teams 
from  the  supporting  medical  facility 
during  training  conferences. 

ISSUE:  Soldiers  receive  letters  of 
indebtedness  from  health  care  pro- 
viders when  direct  care  claims  are  not 
paid. 

ACTION  REQUIRED:  USAREC  has 
developed  a direct  care  health  proce- 
dure and  claims  form  (USAREC  Form 
820).  Battalions  must  insure  that  sol- 
diers are  briefed  on  the  procedure  and 
completion  of  the  form.  Any  delays  in 
processing  payment  to  medical  pro- 
viders by  the  medical  treatment  facil- 
ity should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  HQ  USAREC.  f 
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Reserve  recruiting:  Chicago  style 


by  Master  Sgt.  Derek  Scammell 
Editor,  recruiter  Journai 


** Educational  benefits  are  a 
big  seller  . . ♦ they  can  get 
$5,040 for  college  for  a six- 
year  Reserve  enlistment  un- 
der  the  New  GI  Bill.** 


Ernest  Willis  is  a GS-7  Reserve  re- 
cruiter on  the  northwestern  fringes  of 
Chicago,  an  area  with  rapid  business 
expansion  and  ample  employment  op- 
portunities. You  may  think  it’s  a tough 
market.  It  is,  but  Willis  knows  how  to 
soften  it  up. 

At  the  Melrose  Park  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion, Lombard  Company,  Chicago 
Battalion,  Ernest  Willis  recruits  for 
more  than  80  company-sized  Reserve 
units  within  the  city. 

Willis  knows  what  the  Army  Re- 
serve is  looking  for.  He  has  been  re- 
cruiting for  the  Reserve  at  Melrose 
Park  since  November  1,  1978,  when 


Ernest  Wiliis,  Army  Reserve  recruiter,  Meirose  Park  Recruiting  Station,  Chicago  Bat- 
taiion,  interviews  a prospective  applicant.  (Photo  by  Spec.  5 Daniel  Hardoby). 


USAREC  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  the  Army  Reserve  recruiting  mis- 
sion. In  addition,  Willis  is  a Sergeant 
Major  in  the  Army  Reserve  with  25 
years  of  service  — two  years  Regular 
Army  and  23  Army  Reserve. 

“My  experience  helps  me  get  a 
feeling  for  what  the  applicant  really 
wants  from  the  Reserve,”  said  Willis. 

“I'd  say  money  is  high  on  their  list 
of  benefits.  The  extra  paycheck  each 
month  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  set 
money  aside  for  a new  car,  vacation, 
or  some  other  luxury  that  they  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  afford.  (See 
pay  chart  page  10). 

Advancement 

“Advancement  is  another  great  in- 
fluencer,”  said  Willis.  “As  part  time 
soldiers,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  what  they  have  learned  and  prac- 
ticed at  drills  and  apply  it  to  their 
civilian  jobs.  Even  if  the  civilian  job  is 
not  related  to  their  MOS,  they  will 
acquire  leadership  skills  that  will  be 
valuable  in  any  job.” 

Most  of  the  applicants  that  Willis 
sees  are  prior  service,  followed  by 
high  school  seniors. 

“Educational  benefits  are  also  a big 
seller.  And  they  should  be  even  bigger 
now  that  they  can  get  $5,040  for  col- 
lege for  a six-year  Reserve  enlistment 
under  the  ‘New  Cl  Bill.’ 

“For  those  individuals  who  have 
been  discharged  from  the  service,  I 
usually  stress  the  opportunities  that 
exist  for  them  to  continue  their  career 
by  stressing  retirement,  extra  money 
and  promotions  as  the  main  benefits.  I 
also  emphasize  that  prior  service  en- 
listees can  get  the  New  Cl  Bill  bene- 
fits too,”  said  Willis. 

“One  of  the  problems  in  enlisting 
prior  service  people  is  to  obtain  a slot 
for  their  rank  or  MOS.  Sometimes  an 
applicant  will  want  to  come  back  in  as 
a medical  specialist;  however,  there 
might  not  be  a slot  for  his  MOS  or  rank 
at  the  company  to  which  he  wishes  to 
be  assigned,”  said  Willis. 
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For  those  without  prior  service, 
Willis  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
earning  a salary  while  learning.  He 
also  stresses  the  value  of  teamwork, 
and  the  sense  of  belonging,  which 
build  comaraderie  and  cohesion,  and 
that  being  part  of  the  Reserve  team 
will  build  friendship  among  the  people 
they  will  serve  with. 

“This  is  why  counseling  is  so  impor- 
tant,” said  Willis.  “It  is  essential  that 
all  applicants  are  steered  in  the  right 
direction.  I tell  them  that  what  they  do 
today,  will  affect  them  and  their 
families  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  To 
those  individuals  who  want  to  be  a 
driver,  I tell  them  that  they  will  prob- 
ably obtain  more  job  satisfaction  by 
enlisting  as  a motor  mechanic.  This 
way  they  can  drive  and  gain  valuable 
experience  as  a motor  mechanic.  You 
could  say  they  are  getting  trained  in 
two  jobs  instead  of  one.  The  same 
applies  to  individuals  who  show  an 
interest  in  wanting  to  be  a computer 
programmer.  I tell  them  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  enlisting  as  a computer 
repairman. 

“I  also  clarify  that  as  soon  as  they 
are  sworn  into  the  Reserve,  they  will 
immediately  start  attending  weekend 
drills,  even  though  they  might  not  be 
scheduled  for  their  basic  and  advanced 


individual  training  right  away,”  said 
Willis. 

Another  question  that  is  frequently 
asked,  according  to  Willis:  Is  an  em- 
ployer required  to  excuse  a worker  for 
military  training?  “I  tell  them  that  this 
is  covered  in  the  US  Code,  and  that  no 
employer  can  discharge  employees 
because  of  their  military  training  re- 
quirements. 

“There  is  seldom  any  problem  with 
employers.  If  there  is,  I usually  visit 
them  and  soon  get  the  problem  sorted 
out.  Where  some  people  do  have  prob- 
lems is,  if  they  work  for  the  Post  Of- 
fice or  the  VA  hospitals  they  are 
sometimes  required  to  work  on  week- 
ends.” 

Interviewing 

When  interviewing  applicants,  Wil- 
lis stated  he  always  answers  their 
questions  with  honesty.  “I’d  say  the 
majority  of  people  I interview  and 
later  enlist  into  the  Reserve  stay  with 
units  in  the  Chicago  area.  If  I were  not 
truthful.  I’m  sure  the  word  would  soon 
get  out,  making  my  job  as  a Reserve 
recruiter  that  much  more  difficult.” 

There  must  be  something  in  what 
Willis  says.  In  the  seven  years  that  he 
has  been  recruiting  for  the  Reserve, 
he  has  never  rolled  a doughnut. 

Most  Reserve  applicants  question 


Willis  about  basic  and  advanced  in- 
dividual training,  haircut  policy,  and 
the  physical  and  educational  require- 
ments. 

“One  of  the  great  things  about  the 
computer  age  is  the  JOIN  system,” 
said  Willis.  “I  can  show  the  prospective 
applicant  what  they  can  expect  from 
basic.  In  addition,  I can  administer  a 
sample  ASVAB  test  on  the  JOIN.  This 
way  applicants  can  see  straight  away 
if  they  have  the  necessary  math  and 
English  educational  qualifications. 
While  this  provides  no  guarantee  that 
the  individual  will  later  pass  the  writ- 
ten ASVAB  test,  it  is  usually  a very 
good  indicator  for  me  and  the  ap- 
plicant.” 

Willis  also  talks  at  great  length 
about  the  availability  of  the  “Service- 
member’s  Group  Life  Insurance.”  The 
policy,  which  costs  $2.80  per  month 
for  $35,000  worth  of  coverage,  covers 
the  soldier  all  year  not  just  during 
drills  or  annual  training.  In  addition, 
he  explains  that  after  20  years  of 
qualifying  service  the  soldier  may 
retire  and  begin  collecting  retirement 
pay  at  the  age  of  60.  Retired  reservists 
are  also  eligible  for  the  Survivors’ 
Benefit  Plan.  He  also  informs  them 
about  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
take  space-available  flights,  making 
travel  a lot  less  expensive  anywhere 


Reserve  Component  Drill  Pay  Effective  Jan.  1,  1985 


Pay  Under 


Grade 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

26 

E-9 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

248.08 

253.72 

259.44 

265.40 

271.32 

276.60 

291.16 

319.44 

E-8 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

208.08 

214.00 

219.60 

225.36 

231.28 

236.64 

242.44 

256.68 

285.32 

E-7 

145.28 

156.80 

162.64 

168.32 

174.08 

179.60 

185.36 

191.12 

199.76 

205.44 

211.20 

213.96 

228.32 

256.68 

E-6 

124.96 

136.24 

141.92 

147.96 

153.44 

159.04 

164.88 

173.36 

178.80 

184.56 

187.36 

187.36 

187.36 

187.36 

E-5 

109.68 

119.40 

125.16 

130.64 

139.20 

144.84 

150.64 

156.16 

159.04 

159.04 

159.04 

159.04 

159.04 

159.04 

E-4 

102.32 

108.04 

114.36 

123.28 

128.12 

128.12 

128.12 

128.12 

128.12 

128.12 

128.12 

128.12 

128.12 

128.12 

E-3 

96.40 

101.64 

105.76 

109.96 

109.96 

109.96 

109.96 

109.96 

109.96 

109.96 

109.96 

109.96 

109.96 

109.96 

E-2 

92.72 

92.72 

92.72 

92.72 

92.72 

92.72 

92.72 

92.72 

92.72 

92.72 

92.72 

92.72 

92.72 

92.72 

E-1^4 

82.72 

82.72 

82.72 

82.72 

82.72 

82.72 

82.72 

82.72 

82.72 

82.72 

82.72 

82.72 

82.72 

82.72 

E-1^4 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

These  rates  are  for  four  drills,  one  weekend. 
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within  CONUS,  Alaska,  Hawaii  or 
Puerto  Rico. 

"I  also  stress  the  many  cost-saving 
benefits  offered  by  the  PX,  commis- 
sary, and  post  recreational  services,” 
said  Willis. 

Changing  times 

Years  ago  many  people  turned  to 
the  Reserve  as  a way  of  avoiding 
overseas  service,  or  because  employ- 
ment opportunities  were  not  as  plenti- 
ful. Today,  however,  that  has  changed. 
Many  young  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  25  are  joining  out  of 
patriotism  and  a strong  desire  to  get 
ahead  in  life. 

As  a civilian  recruiting  specialist, 
Willis  usually  exceeds  his  authorized 
40-hour  work  week,  which  starts  at  9 
a.m.  However,  he  usually  finds  him- 
self at  his  Melrose  Park  desk  by  7:30 
a.m.  or  earlier.  “There  is  no  such  thing 
as  normal  hours,”  said  Willis.  “My 
hours  must  be  constantly  adjusted  to 
fill  the  needs  of  my  applicants.” 

Willis  doesn’t  spend  all  of  his  time 
chained  to  his  desk.  He  tries  to  ac- 
company the  active  duty  Army  re- 
cruiters when  they  visit  local  high 
schools.  “Sometimes  a person  might 
not  want  to  commit  himself  to  a full 
time  Army  career.  In  these  cases  I can 
usually  sell  them  on  becoming  a part- 
time  soldier.” 

TAIR 

“I  also  find  that  planned  TAIR 
events  and  sales  displays  can  fill  a 
real  need  in  promoting  the  Army  Re- 
serve. They  provide  me  with  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  talk  with  people 
within  the  community  and  rid  them 
of  a lot  of  the  misconceptions  about 
the  Reserve,”  said  Willis. 

Willis  admits  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  many  people  are  influenced 
by  such  programs:  however,  he  feels 
the  more  exposure  the  Army  Reserve 
gets  through  the  news  media,  the 
more  people  will  think  about  the  many 


Ernest  Willis  talks  to  a college  student  about  the  many  opportunities  available,  es- 
pecially the  new  educational  benefits  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  Army  Reserve. 
(Photo  by  Spec.  5 Daniel  Hardoby). 


opportunities  that  exist  within  the  Re- 
serve. 

Despite  the  long  hours  of  coun- 
seling, Willis  has  a formula  for  his 
success. 

“I  enjoy  the  job  that  I’m  doing,  and  I 
believe  strongly  in  the  Army  Reserve 
and  the  many  benefits  it  offers.  It  has 


something  for  everyone.  I also  keep  in 
touch  with  as  many  of  the  enlistees 
and  their  units  as  possible.  I constantly 
remind  myself  that  the  Reserve  is  part 
of  the  overall  job  market,  and  that  we 
are  looking  for  the  best  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  nation,”  concluded  Willis. 
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Reserve  NCO  and 


Sgt.  1 St  Class  Juan  P.  Rosas,  his  wife  Molly,  and  sons  Michael,  1 0,  (right)  and  Richard, 
9.  Rosas  is  the  first  reservist  to  receive  this  honor. 
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Family  chosen  USAREC 
Great  American  Family’ 


by  Pat  Davis 

San  Antonio  Recruiting  Bn 


The  family  of  Sgt.  1st  Class  Juan  P. 
Rosas  will  represent  USAREC  in  the 
competition  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army  "Great  American  Family” 
Award.  Rosas,  Reserve  Recruiter  at 
San  Antonio  Battalion’s  McCreless 
Mall  Recruiting  Station,  is  the  first  re- 
servist to  be  so  honored. 

Rosas  and  his  wife  Evelyn  “Molly”, 
are  pillars  of  their  community,  school 
PTA  and  neighborhood.  Though  Rosas, 
top  U S AR  recruiter  in  the  San  Antonio 
Battalion  of  FY84,  works  long,  hard 
hours  maintaining  his  place  among 
USAREC’s  finest,  he  still  finds  time  to 
devote  to  the  community  projects  and 
programs  close  to  his  heart. 

As  chairman  of  the  board  for  the 
San  Antonio  Volunteer  Safety  Patrol, 
Rosas  was  instrumental  in  getting 
more  than  240  children  fingerprinted 
in  a local  Child  Find  program.  Molly, 
who  is  president  of  Highland  Park 
Elementary  School  PTA,  assisted  in 
organizing  the  registration  and  finger- 
printing. According  to  Rosas,  they  are 
still  getting  daily  requests  to  finger- 
print more  children.  The  industrious 
couple  received  the  Community  Ser- 
vice Award,  presented  by  San  Antonio 
Police  Chief  Charles  M.  Rodriquez  on 
behalf  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 

“We  had  seen  the  TV  program 
‘Adam’,”  said  Rosas,  “and  felt  strongly 
about  the  safety  of  the  children  in  our 
neighborhood.  We  organized  the  San 
Antonio  Volunteer  Safety  Patrol  to 
make  sure  nothing  like  that  happens  to 
one  of  our  children,”  he  added.  “That 
was  tragic  — just  tragic,”  said  the  soft- 
spoken  NCO.  He  forgot  to  mention 
that  the  Safety  Patrol  financed  the 
“Helping  Hand”  project  of  its  own 
pockets,  also. 

The  project,  literally  a self-help  pro- 
gram, is  designed  to  ensure  small  child- 


ren are  safe  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school.  Large  posters  have  been  placed 
in  the  windows  of  homes  along  the 
route  the  children  take  every  day. 
They  are  bright  red  in  color,  with  a 
white  hand  imprinted  in  the  center, 
and  signify  to  the  children  who  see 
them  that  they  can  take  refuge  in 
these  homes  with  the  adults  living 
there  should  they  find  themselves  in 
difficulty.  “We  screen  the  homeowners 
carefully,”  noted  Rosas,  “before  we 
issue  the  posters.  We  do  a real  thorough 
background  investigation  on  the  peo- 
ple to  ensure  the  children’s  safety.” 

The  group  also  has  trained  the  adult 
crossing  guards  for  the  school.  “It  was 
a must,”  said  Rosas,  “as  several  child- 
ren have  disappeared  from  the  area 
without  a trace.”  He  added  that  sources 
in  the  police  department  had  informed 
them  that  some  of  the  children  were 
winding  up  in  kiddie  porn  rings  across 
the  border.  “I  just  couldn’t  sleep  at 
night,  if  I didn’t  think  I had  done  all  I 
could  to  keep  that  from  happening 
any  more,”  he  said. 

Molly  Rosas,  in  her  capacity  as  the 
elementary  school  PTA  president,  has 
led  the  way  in  getting  Operation  Fri- 
endship off  the  ground  in  the  area. 
She  initiated  the  project  to  help  the 
new  arrivals  in  her  school  district  and 
the  needy.  “Molly  gets  the  names  of 
the  new  people  in  our  area  who  are  in 
need  of  furniture  or  clothing,”  said 
Rosas.  “When  the  school  principal 
authenticates  the  family  is  in  need, 
Molly  takes  the  family  to  the  Operation 
Friendship  stores,  and  gets  them  the 
necessary  furniture  and  clothing  (up 
to  $25  per  child).”  Furniture  and  cloth- 
ing donations  for  the  project  are  fur- 
nished by  local  community  members. 
The  Volunteer  Safety  Patrol  also  pro- 
vides money  for  school  supplies  for 
needy  children. 

“We  work  as  a team,”  said  Rosas 
with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  “I  couldn’t 
do  it  without  Molly.  She  keeps  track 


of  everything  and  makes  sure  we  get 
there  on  time.” 

Molly  Rosas  is  the  hub  of  activity 
around  which  the  family  revolves. 
She  and  the  children  are  very  active  in 
the  Temple  Baptist  Church.  She  works 
with  the  young  people  there,  and  the 
children,  Michael,  10,  and  Richard, 
9,  are  active  in  Baptist  Training  Union, 
Sunday  School  and  Fellowship. 

“It  can  be  said,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  this  outstanding  couple 
has  set  a selfless  example  of  service 
to  one’s  fellow  man  their  children  will 
do  well  to  follow,”  stated  the  battalion 
commander,  Lt.  Col.  Larry  W.  Wilcox. 

Never  one  to  say  “no”  when  he  can 
lend  a helping  hand,  Rosas  was  a vol- 
unteer booth  chairman  for  the  Ronald 
McDonald  House  fund-raiser  in  San 
Antonio.  The  fiesta-like  gala,  spon- 
sored locally  by  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  raised  the  money 
necessary  to  build  the  house.  The 
local  Ronald  McDonald  House  is  de- 
signed as  a home-away-from-home 
for  the  parents  of  children  who  are 
terminally  ill,  or  admitted  to  local  hos- 
pitals for  long  periods  of  time. 

Volunteering  seems  to  be  a way  of 
life  for  the  family  as  they  also  assisted 
in  organizing  the  Highland  Park  Ele- 
mentary School  carnival. 

Molly  Rosas  has  enlisted  the  aid  of 
local  business  people,  police,  parents 
and  community  leaders  in  the  Missing 
Children  program  in  San  Antonio. 
Local  police  now  know  to  contact  the 
Rosas  when  a child  is  missing  from 
their  area. 

The  family  beamed  proudly  as  they 
displayed  the  certificate  naming  them 
the  USAREC  “Great  Americam  Fam- 
ily,” with  the  signature  of  the  First 
Lady  at  the  bottom.  Mrs.  Nancy 
Reagan  served  as  the  Awards  Honor- 
ary Chairman.  ^ 
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Cynthia  C.  Barksdale,! 


JOURNAL 


selected  as  USAREC’s 
Civilian  of  the  Year’  for  1984 


by  Pat  Davis 
San  Antonio  Rctg  Bn 


Cynthia  C.  Barksdale,  a native  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  the  USAREC  Civil- 
ian of  the  Year  for  1984. 

Barksdale  has  repeatedly  been  cited 
for  her  superior  performance  of  duty 
as  the  San  Antonio  Recruiting  Battal- 
ion’s recruiting  reports  clerk  in  the 
Operations  Division. 

Though  she  has  served  with  the  bat- 
talion only  since  December  1980,  she 
has  mastered  the  CPT  and  the  myriad 
of  reports  produced  by  the  division, 
and  been  awarded  the  5th  Recruiting 
Brigade  Special  Service  Award,  along 
with  a quality  step  increase.  She  was 
also  chosen  as  one  of  the  three  final- 
ists for  the  Employee  of  the  Year 
Award  in  the  San  Antonio  Federal 
Executive  Association’s  annual  com- 
petition. 


Barksdale  was  also  chosen  as  the 
Battalion  Civilian  of  the  year,  and  the 
5th  Brigade  Civilian  of  the  year,  on 
her  way  to  being  named  as  the 
USAREC  Civilian  of  the  year  for  1984. 
During  the  summer,  Barksdale  was 
awarded  a plaque  from  “Project  Free,” 
a program  for  underprivileged  stu- 
dents who  are  being  trained  in  work- 
related  skills  in  the  local  summer 
youth  employment  program. 

No  stranger  to 
higher  education 

In  order  to  increase  her  competency 
on  the  battalion’s  computer  systems, 
Barksdale  enrolled  in  night  classes  in 
computer  science  at  San  Antonio  Col- 
lege. 

Attending  college  is  nothing  new  to 
this  industrious  employee.  Earlier, 
she  attended  Cochise  College,  where 
she  majored  in  business.  Before  her 
marriage,  she  attended  Howard  Uni- 


versity where  she  earned  33  credits 
majoring  in  Spanish  and  minoring  in 
Russian.  She  also  graduated  from  high 
school  with  honors. 

Intends  to  be 
computer  specialist 

“My  goal  - and  my  ambition  — is  to 
become  a computer  specialist,”  said 
Barksdale.  “My  husband  is  currently 
enrolled  full  time  at  the  Incarnate 
Word  College  majoring  in  Manage- 
ment Information  Systems/Computer 
Science,”  she  said.  Computer  science 
could  become  a family  affair  with  the 
Barksdales! 

Barksdale  and  her  husband  Stephan, 
a disabled  Army  veteran,  are  the  par- 
ents of  three  daughters:  Caprice,  age 
14;  Jenise,  age  13;  and  Brandy,  age  3. 


'ivilian  of  the  Year  Cynthia  Barksdale 
elebrates  the  honor  along  vrith  her  en- 
re  family.  Pictured  with  her  from  left, 
re  husband  Stephan,  and  their  three 
' aughters.  Brandy,  age  3;  Jenise,  age 
2;  and  Caprice,  age  14. 
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Recruiter 

awarded 

Soldier*s 

Medal 


by  Olive  Jagodinsky 
Philadelphia  Rctg  Bn 


Community  leaders  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  news  media  throughout 
the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area 
honored  Sgt.  1st  Class  William  Oreo, 
West  Chester  Company,  Philadelphia 
Recruiting  Battalion  on  January  18, 
when  he  was  awarded  the  Soldier’s 
Medal,  the  Army’s  highest  peacetime 
award  for  heroism. 

Oreo  was  cited  for  valor  when  he 
came  to  the  aid  of  two  Upper  Darby 
police  officers  who  were  being  at- 
tacked by  suspects  they  were  at- 
tempting to  arrest  on  the  evening  of 
May  15,  1984.  The  officers  were 
close  to  being  subdued  by  the  two 
suspects,  both  of  whom  were  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  the  officers. 

The  Presidential  Award  citation 
commended  Oreo  for  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  officers  when  one  of 
the  suspects  was  close  to  gaining 
control  of  one  of  the  officer’s  ser- 
vice revolvers.  Oreo  assisted  the  of- 
ficer in  placing  the  suspect  in  hand- 
cuffs, then  helped  the  other  officer 
apprehend  the  second  suspect  before 
additional  police  units  arrived  on  the 
scene. 
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Col.  Owen  B.  Seaton,  commander,  1st  Recruiting  Brigade  (Northeast)  praised  Sgt. 
1st  Class  William  Oreo  after  presenting  him  with  the  Soldier’s  Medal.  (Photo  by  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer). 


“Sgt.  1st  Class  William  Oreo’s 
heroic  actions  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
personal  safety  are  in  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  military 
service  and,  as  such,  reflect  distinct 
credit  upon  him,  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, and  the  United  States  Army,” 
the  citation  concluded. 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
Col.  Owen  B.  Seaton,  commander, 
1st  Recruiting  Brigade  (Northeast).  A 
citation  was  also  read  from  Phila- 
delphia Congressman  Robert  Edgar. 
In  addition  Oreo  was  commended  by 
Upper  Darby  Superindentent  of  Po- 
lice, Martin  J.  Kearns. 

The  ceremonies  were  held  at  the 
home  of  Oreo’s  mother  and  step- 
father, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Mat- 
thews, who  live  near  the  Holmes  Re- 
cruiting Station  where  Oreo  was 
stationed  from  1982-83.  The  Mat- 
thews not  only  entertained  the  at- 
tending dignitaries  and  guests  at  a 
reception  following  the  ceremonies. 


they  also  hosted  a dinner  in  the  even- 
ing for  all  of  the  company  recruiters. 

At  the  time  of  the  incident,  Oreo 
was  commander  of  the  Aston  Re- 
cruiting Station,  where  he  received 
the  Gold  Badge.  He  is  now  the  re- 
cruiter training  NCO  for  the  West 
Chester  Company,  which  covers 
Delaware  and  Chester  Counties. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
Delaware  County  Lodge  27,  com- 
mended Oreo  for  his  aid  to  the  law 
enforcement  community  with  a formal 
award  presentation  at  its  September 
meeting. 

Oreo’s  award  received  a lot  of 
media  attention.  Several  Philadel- 
phia radio  stations  announced  the 
award  during  their  early  morning 
newscasts.  The  “Philadelphia  In- 
quirer” covered  the  event,  as  did  the 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  in  Dela- 
ware County,  where  the  event  oc- 
curred. ® 
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Recruiter  has  key 
to  Hi  Grad  success 


by  Donna  P.  Malkovitch 
Santa  Ana  Rctg  Bn 


“Hi  Grad”  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  recruiting  dictionary. 

It  refers  to  those  test  score  cate- 
gory I-IIIA  high  school  graduates  who 
are  now  attending  college.  But  what 
the  Army  is  really  after  are  those  with 
an  associate  degree  or  60  semester 
hours  of  college. 

“We’re  getting  ‘walk-ins’  with  as- 
sociate’s and  bachelor’s  degrees,”  says 
1st  Lt.  Dave  Gruberg,  Santa  Ana  Hi 
Grad  Officer,  “so  that  tells  me  the 
potential  is  there.” 

The  Hi  Grad  program  went  on  line 
October  1.  Since  that  time  Staff  Sgt. 
Richard  M.  Thomas,  Hi  Grad  recruiter 
for  Orange  Coast  College,  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.,  has  attained  250  percent  of  his 
assigned  Hi  Grad  mission  objective. 

Although  there  are  22  other  re- 
cruiters within  the  Santa  Ana  Battalion 
who  have  a Hi  Grad  mission,  Thomas 
is  the  only  one  who  does  not  work  a 
high  school  in  addition  to  his  college. 

“I  think  that  makes  a big  difference,” 


Thomas  said,  “I've  been  able  to  direct 
all  my  efforts  to  working  my  college.” 
Thomas  says  his  college  program 
employs  the  same  basic  recruiting 
tools  he  used  when  he  was  the  Santa 
Ana  Company’s  top  producing  re- 
cruiter for  1984.  Now,  however,  he 
says  there  are  a few  modifications. 

“You  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
college  student  in  general  has  more  of 
a sense  of  direction  and  has  probably 
heard  a whole  lot  of  recruiting  pitches 
already,”  Thomas  explained.  “So  use 
a low  key  approach.  I rely  heavily  on 
advertising.  I am  highly  visible  on 
campus  and  work  closely  with  the 
school’s  job  placement  coordinator.” 
Thomas  also  runs  on  the  Orange 
Coast  College  track  and  admits  that 
its  track  coach  invited  him  to  join 
the  school’s  track  team. 

One  of  Thomas’  most  successful  en- 
deavors so  far  was  an  on-campus 
JOIN  demonstration. 

Thomas  says  he  got  three  of  his  first 
five  enlistments  as  a direct  result  of 
that  demonstration. 

“The  JOIN  system  itself  is  very  hi- 
tech,”  he  said.  “It’s  a very  impressive 


Staff  Sgt.  Richard  M,  Thomas 
Santa  Ana  Co.,  Calif. 


system  which  invites  conversation  and 
clearly  illustrates  the  whole  range  of 
Army  programs.” 

What  else  has  made  Thomas  Santa 
Ana’s  top  Hi  Grad  recruiter? 

“I  draw  on  the  experience  of  my 
station  commander.  Sgt.  1st  Class 
William  Calvin  and  all  the  recruiters  at 
Costa  Mesa  work  as  a team,”  Thomas 
explained.  “You  have  to  have  team 
work  coupled  with  pure  determination 
and  hustle.  You  can  never  give  up. 
You  have  to  use  rejection  as  fuel  to 
drive  on  and  make  mission.” 

Thomas  and  his  wife  Marion,  a 
dressmaker  and  tailor,  and  their  sons 
Richard  Jr.,  2;  and  David,  1;  reside  in 
Stanton,  Calif. 


Energy:  Is  that  trip  really  necessary? 


by  Staff  writer 


There  might  be  plenty  of  gasoline 
to  operate  USAREC’s  large  fleet  of 
7,900  vehicles;  however,  there  is 
still  an  urgent  and  on-going  need  to 
conserve  fuel.  This  became  evident 
during  the  recent  USAREC  Energy 


Conservation  Council  meeting. 

Lt.  Col.  John  J.  Kirby,  Chief, 
USAREC  Logistics  Division,  stated 
during  the  meeting  that  all  USAREC 
personnel  must  make  a concentrated 
effort  to  reduce  gasoline  consump- 
tion by  one  percent  over  FY  84  levels, 
as  a result  of  the  FY  85  Mobility 
Energy  goal  assigned  to  USAREC 


by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Although  the  goal  is  considered 
achievable  due  to  the  phase-in  of 
more  fuel-efficient  vehicles,  every 
recruiter  must  do  his  part  by  using 
vehicles  only  for  government  busi- 
ness and  by  reducing  or  combining 
essential  trips.  ^ 
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LT.  COL  VIRGINIA  A.  IMHOF,  assistant  chief  nurse  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Army  Reserve's  339th  General  Hospital 
for  the  past  three  years,  administers  the  oath  of  to  her 
daughter,  Susan  Lee,  as  a second  lieutenant. 

“The  additional  experience,  income  and  educational 
benefits  played  a major  role  in  my  decision  to  Join  the 
Army  Reserve  Nurse  Corps,”  said  Susan. 

She  will  be  a member  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  the 
339th  General  Hospital  located  in  the  East  Liberty  sec- 
tion of  Pittsburgh. 

A 1983  graduate  of  West  Penn  Hospital  Nursing 
School,  Susan  is  currently  employed  at  the  Presbyterian 
University  (Pittsburgh)  Hospital.  She  has  over  a year  of 
coronary  care  unit  experience. 

She  is  a 1978  graduate  of  Shaler  Area  High  School 
and  resides  in  Millvale,  Pa. 

Her  USAR  recruiter  was  Staff  Sgt.  Janet  Hobaugh  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Battalion's  nurse  recruiters.  (Jim  McCar- 
thy, Pittsburgh  Rctg  Bn). 

\ ^ J 

The  26th  Army  Band,  “Brooklyn  Queens  Express” 
(BQE)  rock  group  under  the  direction  of  Bandmaster 
Warrant  Officer  Charles  L.  Booker  Jr.,  recently  per- 
formed rock  concerts  and  clinics  at  Tappan  Zee  High 
School,  Orangeburg,  N.Y.,  in  support  of  the  Newburgh 
Battalion’s  TAIR  program. 

The  students  were  most  impressed  with  the  musical 
expertise  of  the  group  and  with  their  educational  back- 
ground. All  of  the  band  members  had  played  professionally 
before  joining  the  Army  and  three  of  the  group  hold  B.S. 
degrees  in  Music  Education. 

The  band  played  many  of  the  top  40  hits,  to  include: 
“Hard  Habits  to  Break,”  “Heart  of  Rock  and  Roll,” 
“Ghostbusters,”  and  “Lets  Go  Crazy”. 
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The  TAIR  event  allowed  recruiters  from  Spring  Valley 
Recruiting  Station  to  book  two  class  visitations  to  ex- 
plain Army  opportunities  and  educational  benefits.  In- 
dividual appointments  with  interested  seniors  were  also 
made. 

The  “BQE”  presented  a side  of  the  Army  very  rarely 
seen  by  today’s  youth,  one  that  made  “Dancing  to  the 
Army  Beat”  both  entertaining  and  educational.  (Toni 
Roth  and  Arthur  Manizone,  Newburgh  Rctg  Bn). 


Janet  J.  Ealem  decided  one  military  person  in  the 
family  wasn’t  enough,  so  she  spoke  to  her  husband. 
Army  Reserve  (USAR)  recruiter  Sgt.  1st  Class  Pat 
Ealem.  They  then  called  Sgt.  1st  Class  Ed  Hainline, 
local  nurse  recruiter,  who  explained  what  paperwork 
was  required  and  assisted  in  its  preparation. 

Janet  Ealem  was  commissioned  as  a second  lieutenant 
and  was  sworn  into  the  USAR  by  the  San  Antonio  Bat- 
talion Commander,  Lt.  Col.  Larry  W.  Wilcox,  in  a cere- 
mony conducted  at  battalion  headquarters.  She  will 
perform  duties  as  a medical  and  surgical  nurse  at  the  94th 
General  Hospital  (USAR). 

Ealem  is  a graduate  of  Angelo  State  University,  San 
Angelo,  Texas,  and  is  employed  by  the  Humana  Hospi- 
tal, San  Antonio,  Texas,  as  the  charge  nurse  in  the 
Dialysis  and  Renal  Transplant  Ward. 


Asked  who  outranked  whom,  Pat  Ealem  smiled  broadly  and 
adjusted  the  new  gold  bars  on  his  wife's  shoulders.  “I'm  very 
proud  of  her,"  he  said.  “It's  a partnership,  ” replied  the  new 
second  lieutenant.  (Pat  Davis,  San  Antonio  Rctg  Bn). 

recruiter  ' '''1^  . -* 
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Janet  says  her  plans  eventually  include  attending 
medical  school.  Her  husband  Pat  is  currently  serving  on 
active  duty  in  the  Army  Guard  and  Reserve  Long  Tour 
Management  Program  as  a recruiter  for  USAR.  (Pat 
Davis,  San  Antonio  Rctg  Bn). 


Some  Recruiters  will  do  just  about  anything  to  get 

enlistments. 

During  a recent  TAIR  project  in  Roseburg,  Ore.,  Staff 
Sgt.  Gary  Heliums,  a field  recruiter  assigned  to  the  Rose- 
burg Recruiting  Station  allowed  himself  to  be  the  “target” 
of  a martial  arts  expert.  Spec.  5 Clan  Jacobs,  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash. 

After  impressing  the  high  school  audience  with  his 
skills  in  martial  arts  weapons  and  lying  on  a bed  of  nails, 
Jacobs  demonstrated  self-defense  techniques  on  Heliums. 
He  then  allowed  himself  to  be  used  as  a cutting  board 
while  the  blindfolded  Jacobs  cut  a large  cabbage  in  half. 
Heliums  lived  to  talk  about  it  and  the  program  was  a huge 
success  at  the  high  school.  (Maureen  Meisner,  Portland 
Rctg  Bn). 


The  Army  Color  Guard  solemnly  raised  the  Amer- 
can  flag  as  Oklahoma  Congressman  Dave  McCurdy 
and  other  dignitaries  watched. 

The  flag,  which  had  flown  over  the  Capitol  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  presented  to  the  Mid-Del  Voca- 
tional/Technical Center  student  body  and  staff  in  Del- 
City,  Okla.,  by  Congressman  McCurdy.  The  congressman 
arranged  for  the  school  to  get  the  flag  after  an  Army 
recruiter  spoke  to  health  occupation  students  about 
health  service  careers  and  mentioned  that  they  might  be 
able  to  obtain  a flag  that  had  flown  over  the  nation’s 
capitol. 

During  the  ceremony.  Army  recruiters  from  various 
Oklahoma  recruiting  stations  served  as  members  of  the 
color  guard,  prompting  Jack  C.  Kale,  director  of  the 
center,  to  say  “This  is  indeed  an  important  event.”  (Debra 
Gardner,  Oklahoma  City,  Rctg  Bn). 


Two  senior  students  at  E.W.  Erwin  High  School,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  who  enlisted  under  the  Delayed  Entry 
Program  enjoy  a chat  with  Brig.  Gen.  Caleb  J.  Archer, 
deputy  commanding  general.  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  and 
commandant  of  the  Military  Police  School.  Blake  David- 
son, left,  and  Tim  Mcdonald  were  among  some  1,500 
fellow  students  who  heard  Archer  address  the  student 
body  on  the  virtues  of  self-discipline  and  goal  setting.  In 
the  background  is  school  principal  Michael  Burkett 
who  is  also  a major  in  the  Alabama  National  Guard. 
(Russ  Anderson,  Birmingham  Rctg  Bn). 


Staff  Sgt.  Gary  Heliums,  Roseburg  Recruiting  Station,  sub- 
mits to  having  a cabbage  cut  in  half  by  Spec.  5 Clan  Jacobs 
during  a TAIR  project. 
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Andrew  “Ike”  Epstein,  son  of  Gerald  S.  Epstein, 

New  Mexico’s  Civilian  Aide  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  was  sworn  into  the  Army  by  his  father  on  Jan  15, 
for  training  as  an  Airborne  Ranger. 

Andrew  continues  a tradition  established  by  his  father, 
who  was  a 1946  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point.  Returning  to  civilian  life  in  1954,  Mr.  Ep- 
stein became  involved  as  a daily  link  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico. 

Named  the  most  valuable  defensive  back  in  1983,  his 
senior  year  at  the  N ew  Mexico  Military  Institute , Andrew 
said,  “I  joined  the  Airborne  Rangers  because  of  the 
adventure  and  physical  challenge  it  offered.  The  Army 
described  rangers  as  all- volunteer,  go-anywhere  soldiers, 
the  best-trained  and  best  disciplined  soldiers  in  the  Army 
who  must  learn  to  survive  and  function  under  the  most 
extreme  conditions.” 

Andrew  started  his  three-year  enlistment  in  February 
with  basic  training  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  and  will  under- 
go advanced  airborne  training  at  the  same  post.  (Don 
Pledger,  Albuquerque  Rctg  Bn). 


Staff  Sgt.  David  Milner,  of  the  Downtown  Albuquerque  Re- 
cruiting Station,  congratulates  Andrew  Epstein,  son  of  Gerald 
S.  Epstein,  New  Mexico’s  Civilian  Aide  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  on  Andrew’s  enlistment  in  the  Regular  Army. 


Sgt  1st  Class  Edward  A.  Cook,  Madison  Recruiting 
Station,  Nashville  Recruiting  Battalion,  was  recently  in- 
vited by  noted  country  and  western  singer  Lee  Green- 
wood to  participate  in  the  taping  of  a segment  of  the  CBS 
network  special  “Happy  Birthday  USA  from  Opryland,” 


Country  music  sensation  Lee  Greenwood  sings  his  hit  song 
“God  Bless  the  USA”  for  Sgt.  1st  Class  Edward  A.  Cook  of 
Nashville  Battalion  and  representatives  of  the  other  three 
branches  of  the  armed  services. 

which  was  televised  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Besides  Cook,  Greenwood  also  invited  a representative 
from  each  of  the  other  services  to  be  part  of  his  perfor- 
mance, when  he  sang  his  country  and  western  hit  “God 
Bless  the  USA.” 

After  the  taping.  Cook  was  invited  back  to  Greenwood’s 
dressing  room  to  meet  his  band,  Tammy  Wynette, 
Shelly  West,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  show. 

Over  the  years  Greenwood  has  assisted  the  Nashville 
Recruiting  Battalion  in  its  recruiting  efforts.  Recently 
he  taped  a series  of  public  service  announcements  for  the 
battalion  A&SP  section. 

After  the  show  Cook  said,  “I  really  enjoyed  the  show 
and  the  exposure.  As  a recruiter  you  get  involved  in  a 
variety  of  projects.  This  was  a different  kind  of  duty, 
however,  it’s  all  part  of  my  job.” 


Recently,  the  Santa  Ana  and  Fullerton  Recruiting 
Companies,  Santa  Ana  Recruiting  Battalion,  combined 
forces  to  play  softball  for  charity. 

The  event  was  the  brainchild  of  Sergeants  First  Class 
David  Srein,  Santa  Ana  Company  and  Robert  Byrd, 
Garden  Grove  Recruiting  Station,  Fullerton  Company. 
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Each  assigned  recruiter  was  asked  to  bring  as  much 
non-perishable  food  as  possible  to  the  game.  This  resulted 
in  over  $200  worth  of  food  being  donated  to  the  Santa 
Ana  Christian  Outreach  Mission.  A spokesman  for  the 
mission  said,  “No  words  can  express  our  gratitude.” 
Srein  and  Byrd  both  felt  that  positive  exposure  of  this 
type  can  do  much  to  help  change  community  attitudes 
toward  the  Army. 


Like  father,  like  son... 

Sons  will  often  follow  their  fathers  by  enlisting  into 
the  service.  If  dad  was  in  the  Army , then  the  son  often 
enlists  in  the  same  branch  20  years  or  so  later. 

Steven  Gibbs,  31,  and  his  adopted  son  Michael,  17, 
had  a slightly  different  approach. 

Both  recently  enlisted  into  the  U.S.  Army. 

According  to  Sgt.  1st  Class  Richard  C.  Vogel,  station 
commander  of  the  LaGrande  Recruiting  Station,  Ore- 
gon, both  father  and  son  joined  the  Army  under  the 
Delayed  Entry  Program.  Steven  departed  for  infantry 
training  on  Nov  27,  1984.  Michael,  will  depart  for  heli- 
copter repairman  training  on  July  2,  1 985. 

The  father,  Steven,  who  lived  in  Elgin,  Oregon,  Joined 
for  reasons  of  patriotism  and  the  good  pay  and  benefits. 

The  senior  Gibbs  qualified  for  a $5,000  enlistment 
bonus.  Both  qualified  for  the  benefits  of  the  Army 
College  Fund.  (Story  by  Suzanne  Mackie,  photo  by  Dan 
Clark,  “The  Observer,”  LaGrande,  Oregon). 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  mayor  Richard  S.  Caliguiri  by  pro- 
clamation declared  February  2,  1985  as  Army  Nurse 
Corps  Day  in  honor  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps’  84th 
anniversary. 

The  mayor  also  dedicated  the  day  to  members  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps’  339th  General  Hospital,  Pittsburgh. 
This  reserve  unit  hospital  has  a 1,000  bed  capacity. 

Recruits  for  the  339th  General  Hospital  are  furnished 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Pittsburgh  Battalion’s 
nurse  recruiters:  Sgt.  1st  Class  Michael  Whalen  and  Staff 
Sergeants  Howard  Smith  and  Janette  Hobaugh. 

In  proclaiming  Feb.  2 Army  Nurse  Corps  Day,  Cala- 
guiri  cited  the  local  339th  General  Hospital  for  its  “ded- 
icated, devoted  and  skilled  services  to  the  nation  in  time 
of  war  and  peace  and  the  contributions  and  sacrifices 
they  have  made  in  defense  of  America’s  freedom.”  (Jim 
McCarthy,  Pittsburgh  Rctg  Bn). 


Flanked  by  Maj.  Mary  Rose  Chasler  of  the  99th  ARCOM’s 
339th  General  Hospital,  left,  and  Staff  Sgt.  Howard  Smith, 
Pittsburgh  Army  Recruiting  Battalion  nurse  recruiter,  right, 
Pittsburgh  mayor  Richard  Caliguiri  signs  the  proclamation 
designating  Feb  2 as  Army  Nurse  Corps  Day. 


The  recruiter  JOURNAL  seeks  individuals 
to  act  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  people 
within  your  organization.  No  experience 
necessary.  See  that  news  in  your  outfit  gets 
into  print,  and  that  your  fellow  soldiers  and 
co-workers  receive  the  recognition  they  de- 
serve. For  more  information  contact  the  re- 
cruiter Journal.  Tel.:  AV  459-3918  or  Com- 
mercial (312)  926-3918. 
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Sales  promotions 


Story  by 
Claudia  Beach 
USAREC  A&SP 

Hard-sell  techniques  almost  never 
interest  quality  prospects.  In  some 
places  they  can’t  be  used  at  all.  That’s 
one  situation  where  sales  promotions 
can  help. 

Sales  promotions  provide  a means 
of  indirectly  approaching  students, 
faculty  members,  administrators  and 
community  influencers.  A recruiter 
can  “slide  in  from  the  side”  with 
something  targeted  at  a special  per- 
sonal or  professional  interest,  pique 
curiosity  and  get  around  anti-military 
biases. 

To  this  end  several  national  Reserve 
and  Regular  Army  programs  are  being 
conducted  in  FY  85.  Also,  a digest  of 
successful  localized  promotion  ideas 
is  already  in  the  field.  But,  more  about 
that  later. 

The  promotions  with  national  scope 
are  Soccer,  “Choices,”  “Opportun- 
ities,” D-Day  and  V-E  Day  Posters 
and  USAR  Scholar  Athlete. 

Soccer.  Soccer  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing sport  in  the  United  States.  Five 
years  ago  3 million  students  were 
playing  soccer  in  community  youth 
leagues  through  high  school  and  col- 
lege varsity  level.  By  the  end  of  1983 
that  number  had  grown  to  8V2  million, 
and  it  didn’t  stop  there.  This  signaled 
a new  frontier  for  Army  sport  promo- 
tions. 

There  are  actually  four  separate 
promotions  under  this  generic  title  — 
Soccer  Most  Valuable  Player  Award, 
Soccer  Clinics,  Soccer  Films  and 
the  Army  Soccer  Classic.  Though 
they  are  interrelated,  each  one  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  recruiters  to 
make  contacts  in  schools  and  com- 
munities. 

The  Soccer  MVP  Award,  a hand- 
some Incite  trophy,  is  awarded  to 
senior  soccer  players  selected  by  their 
coaches.  The  program  began  in  the 
fall  of  1982.  Direct  mail  packets  are 
sent  to  high  school  coaches  nation- 


wide in  October  and  February.  This 
approach  has  not  cut  the  recruiter  out, 
though. 

To  make  the  most  of  this  promotion, 
recruiters  are  encouraged  to  contact 
soccer  coaches  who  were  unfamiliar 
with  the  award,  or  to  renew  and 
strengthen  their  relationship  with  the 
coaches  who  received  the  mailing. 

The  program  culminates  with  the 
recruiter  presenting  the  award  at  a 
school  assembly  or  sports  award  ban- 
quet. The  assembly  gives  him  broader 
audience  recognition;  the  banquet  gives 
him  a social  setting  more  conducive  to 
cultivating  potential  prospects  and  in- 
fluencers. 

Soccer  Clinics  are  held  in  areas 
with  high  density  of  high  school 
soccer  programs.  Since  the  spring  of 
1983,  20  clinics  have  attracted  more 
than  7,000  high  school  players  and 
coaches  representing  765  schools. 

Clinicians  are  top  regional  coaches 
selected  by  the  National  Soccer 
Coaches  Association  of  America 
(NSCAA).  The  clinics  last  one  day 
and  are  offered  free  of  charge  to 
coaches  and  players. 

Recruiters  can  capitalize  on  the 
clinics  by  contacting  soccer  coaches 
at  the  schools  and  leagues  and  in- 
forming them  of  this  instructional  op- 
portunity. Our  experience  shows  that 
coaches  jump  at  this  chance  to  learn 
new  playing  and  coaching  techniques 
and  brush  up  on  others  at  a “hands  on” 
teaching  clinic. 

Recruiters  in  the  immediate  site 
area  should  take  RPIs  to  the  clinic  and 
be  available  to  answer  questions  about 
the  New  GI  Bill  Plus  New  Army 
College  Fund  and  the  Army  in  general. 

Getting  to  know  the  clinicians  is  an 
added  bonus.  They  can  be  valuable  in 
making  referrals  and  providing  other 
support  for  the  recruiter’s  effort  within 
their  communities. 

To  reinforce  the  contacts  made  be- 
fore and  during  the  clinics,  the  re- 
cruiter is  provided  certificates  of  par- 
ticipation for  each  player  and  coach 
who  attended  the  clinic.  Ideally  these 


should  be  presented  in  an  assembly  at 
the  school. 

Soccer  Films  were  produced  and 
distributed  in  1981  — “Basic  Soccer  In- 
struction” — and  1983  — “Advanced 
Soccer  Instruction”  - for  loan  to 
schools  and  soccer  leagues  through 
recruiters.  A third  film,  about  goal- 
keeping skills,  is  scheduled  to  be  in 
the  field  the  fall  of  1985.  Recruiters 
can  get  the  films  from  the  battalion 
A&SP  shops. 

The  Army  Soccer  Classic,  held  in 
1984,  featured  the  best  high  school 
soccer  players  in  America  in  the  first 
national  high  school  soccer  all-star 
game.  The  1985  Army  Soccer  Classic 
is  tentatively  scheduled  for  July  27  at 
West  Point.  Recruiters  will  present 
plaques  to  athletes  and  coaches  select- 
ed to  participate  by  the  NSCAA,  an- 
other chance  to  “slide  in  from  the  side.” 

A D-Day  Poster  was  developed  and 
distributed  directly  to  more  than  13,000 
high  schools  in  August.  The  four- 
color  poster  featured  the  historic 
events  that  took  place  on  that  memor- 
able day  40  years  ago. 

Another  similar  kit  — about  V-E 
Day  - will  be  distributed  to  high 
school  social  studies  teachers  in  March, 
just  in  time  for  its  40th  anniversary. 

The  posters  were  accompanied  by 
a teacher’s  package  aimed  at  social 
studies  instructors.  Included  in  the 
package  were  thought-provoking  dis- 
cussion questions  about  both  events 
and  their  importance  to  life  in  the  80s. 
Schools  have  appreciated  the  social 
studies  and  science-technology  pos- 
ters, “courtesy  of  the  Army  Recruit- 
er,” that  we  have  provided  them  in  re- 
cent years.  The  V-E  Day  poster  will 
further  enhance  the  Army’s  image. 

“Choices,”  a four-page  tabloid 
newspaper  with  information  about 
Army  options,  will  be  distributed  to 
high  school  shop  and  guidance  teach- 
ers in  April.  Approximately  19,000 
high  schools  and  each  recruiting  sta- 
tion will  receive  copies. 

This  new  edition  has  plenty  of  ac- 
tion photos  and  articles  about  Army 


indirectly  reaching  your  goals 


career  fields,  the  New  GI  Bill  & New 
Army  College  Fund,  Warrant  Officer 
Flight  Training,  and  ROTC. 

“Opportunities”  is  a spin-off  from 
“Choices”  and  is  aimed  at  the  hi-grad 
market.  It  features  many  interviews 
with  soldiers  and  veterans  who  have 
had,  or  are  pursuing,  higher  education 
in  two-year  or  four-year  colleges. 
WOFT,  Reserve  and  the  New  Cl  Bill 
plus  the  New  Army  College  are  a few 
of  the  topics  covered.  Approximately 
1,200  junior  college  counselors  and 
recruiting  stations  will  receive  200 
copies. 

The  back  pages  of  both  tabloids  can 
be  stamped  with  the  recruiter’s  name 
and  station  address.  REACT  cards  are 
also  enclosed  to  help  generate  leads. 

Unlike  the  soft-sell  nature  of  the 
soccer  ad  poster  promotions,  “Choices” 
and  “Opportunities”  can  be  integrated 
into  the  recruiter’s  sales  pitch,  used  as 
an  RPI  and  given  to  influencers. 

The  USAR  Scholar/Athlete  Pro- 
gram began  during  the  1980-81  school 
year  and  has  grown  each  year  since. 
In  1984  more  than  14,000  awards  were 
given  to  high  school  students  who 
demonstrated  excellence  in  both  aca- 
demics and  athletics. 

The  gist  of  the  program  is  this: 
faculty  members  select  a male  and/or 
female  scholar/athelete,  based  on  the 
rules  accompanying  the  selection  form. 

When  the  selections  arrive  at  the 
award  center  in  New  York,  they  are 
mailed  to  the  respective  battalions 
which  are  responsible  for  coordinating 
award  presentations. 

Recruiting  opportunities  are  built 
into  the  beginning  of  the  program  and 
at  the  end.  Depending  on  the  recruiter, 
and  his  or  her  relationship  with  the 
various  schools,  other  opportunities 
may  exist.  At  a minimum,  recruiters 
should  canvass  their  schools  as  soon 
as  supplies  of  the  nomination  forms 
and  information  flyers  arrive  at  the 
recruiting  station.  Though  direct  mail 
packages  are  mailed  to  athletic  dir- 
ectors, guidance  counselors  and  prin- 
cipals at  more  than  19,000  schools,  no 
mailing  list  is  perfect. 


Once  recruiters  receive  the  medal- 
lions, arrangements  for  presenting  the 
awards  must  be  made  with  the  schools. 
This  contact,  and  the  award  ceremon- 
ies, provide  many  opportunities  for 
recruiters  to  talk  with  prospects  and 
influencers. 

Last  on  the  list  is  the  Promotional 
Idea  Exchange,  (PIE).  As  mentioned 
earlier,  this  is  a digest  of  promotional 
ideas  developed  at  local  levels  across 
the  country.  Each  promotion  has  been 
tried  and  proven  successful  in  its  lo- 
cale. 

The  who,  what,  where,  when,  why 
and  how  of  each  program  is  detailed 
in  this  55-page  looseleaf  notebook. 
PIE  was  distributed  to  recruiters  in 
February  1983.  It  will  be  updated  at 
intervals  as  new  programs  are  written 
and  submitted. 


“Sliding  in  from  the  side”  is  often 
the  way  to  approach  the  target  au- 
dience. By  capitalizing  on  the  sales 
promotions  available,  an  Army  re- 
cruiter should  be  able  to  penetrate  any 
high  school.  y 
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by  Pat  Davis 
San  Antonio  Rctg  Bn 


From  the  early  days  of  Spanish  colo- 
nization, Laredo  has  been  a cross- 
roads of  commerce  and  military  oper- 
ations. Located  on  the  only  fordable 
crossing  between  what  is  now  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Mexico,  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river  once  known  only 
by  the  Mexicans  as  the  Rio  Bravo, 
Laredo  has  been  the  site  of  skirmishes 
with  the  Indians  throughout  recorded 
history. 


The  crossing,  known  as  Paso  de  los 
Indios,  or  “Indian  Crossing”,  was  a 
silted-in  area  that  provided  the  only 
fordable  crossing  into  Central  Mexico 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  It  was  used 
regularly  by  the  Indians  on  their  raids 
into  Mexico  long  before  the  Spanish 
appeared  in  the  early  1500s. 

The  area  has  always  been  semi- 
arid,  covered  in  mesquite  and  huisache, 
ensuring  that  ranching,  not  farming, 
would  be  the  way  of  life  in  the  area. 
The  rancheros  held  out  against  no- 
madic Indian  tribes,  known  by  anthro- 
pologists as  Coahuiltecans,  and  called 
Carrizos,  Cueros,  QuamadosandBor- 
rados  by  the  rancheros.  They  were 
primarily  hunter-gatherers  since  they 
lived  in  an  area  where  the  lack  of  rain- 
fall made  agriculture  impossible,  and 
the  steep  banks  of  the  river  prohibited 
re-channeling  the  river  for  irrigation. 


Laredo  was  settled  in  1755,  as  part 
of  a province  called  Nuevo  Santander, 
when  Jose  de  Escandon,  captain  gen- 
eral and  governor  of  the  province, 
took  seven  columns  of  infantry  into 
the  area  to  reconnoiter  and  settle  a 
total  of  20  towns.  He  granted  permis- 
sion to  Thomas  Sanchez  de  la  Barrera 
y Gallardo,  a rancher,  to  establish 
Laredo.  At  first  the  town  was  little 
more  than  the  Sanchez  ranch  with 
land  held  in  common  to  prevent  owner- 
ship disputes.  By  1757  Laredo  still 
had  only  11  families  with  85  people. 
In  spite  of  constant  threats  of  Indian 
raids  from  the  Lipan  Apaches,  Com- 
manches,  and  lastly,  the  Kickapoos, 
Laredo  struggled  for  a foothold  on  the 
frontier  until  Mexico  gained  her  in- 
dependence from  Spain  in  1821. 

The  Texas  Revolution  of  1835-36 
brought  the  rest  of  Texas  under  the 
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protection  of  the  American  govern- 
ment: However,  holdouts  from  locals 
still  politically  loyal  to  Mexico  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Rio  Grande  under  Antonio 
Canales  and  Antonio  Zapata. 

Jesus  Cardenas  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  “republic,”  a government 
on  the  run.  Though  short-lived,  the  re- 
public ensured  the  area  a unique 
place  in  histroy,  providing  Laredo 
with  an  additional  flag,  over  and  above 
the  six  ascribed  traditionally  to  Texas. 
Zapata  was  captured  and  executed, 
and  Canales  requested  amnesty  on 
November  2,  1840,  ending  the  short 
reign  of  the  Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  area  was  a point  of  contention 
between  the  Republic  of  Texas  and 
Mexico,  but  the  war  between  Mexico 
and  the  U.S.  in  1846-48  stabilized  the 
area  into  a semblance  of  peace. 

In  1846,  the  initial  American  mili- 
tary presence  was  established  in  the 
area,  when  Capt.  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar 
rode  into  Laredo  with  a company  of 
80  men.  A military  post  was  con- 
structed in  March  1849  and  christ- 
ened Camp  Crawford.  The  name  later 
was  changed  to  Fort  McIntosh,  a 
name  it  still  carries  today. 

The  fort  saw  service  during  the 
Civil  War  as  a Confederate  center  of 
operations.  After  the  Confederacy 


surrendered,  365  men  and  officers  of 
the  62nd  Colored  Infantry  arrived  to 
man  the  fort. 

Sitting  squarely  on  the  high  banks 
of  the  river,  the  fort  was  witness  to  the 
development  of  Laredo  from  a sleepy 
crossing  for  cattle  and  oxcarts  to  a 
thriving  commercial  center  with  two 
rail  lines  linking  San  Antonio  and 
Corpus  Christi  with  trade  routes  into 
the  interior  of  Mexico.  Irrigation  pro- 
jects made  crop  farming  more  profit- 
able; then  oil  was  discovered  in  1908, 
ensuring  continued  prosperity. 

Prior  to  Mexico’s  war  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  over  Texas,  Laredo  had  a 
population  of  2,053.  The  figures  dwin- 
dled in  1850  when  a number  of  Lare- 
doans  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river  and  founded  Nuevo  Laredo  on 
the  Mexican  side  of  the  border. 

Fort  McIntosh  once  housed  one  of 
the  first  airfields  in  the  History  of 
U.S.  aviation,  but  the  historic  old  fort 
fell  on  hard  times  and  was  closed  as 
an  active  military  installation  in  1947. 
The  buildings  were  turned  over  to  the 
city  and  currently  house  Laredo  Col- 
lege. The  outmoded  cavalry  post  has 
been  superseded  by  nearby  Laredo 
Air  Force  Base  as  the  dominant  mili- 
tary presence  in  the  area.  The  halls 
that  once  echoed  with  rattling  sabers, 
jingling  spurs  and  the  hoofbeat  of  cav- 


alry horses  now  ring  with  the  laughter 
of  Laredo  College  students  on  their 
way  to  class  - as  the  old  fort  sits 
quietly  in  the  blistering  Texas  sun  and 
remembers  better  days. 

Today  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Station  is  housed  in  a modern  shop- 
ping center  on  the  very  grounds  where 
wild,  nomadic  Indians  once  roamed 
and  raided.  The  three-man  station, 
commanded  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Joe  N. 
Garfias  Jr.,  is  located  in  Mall  del 
Norte,  a short  distance  from  the  In- 
ternational border  crossing  into  the 
Mexican  State  of  Tamaulipas.  Even 
the  menus  in  the  mall’s  fast-food  chains 
are  posted  in  both  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish, giving  the  mall  a distinctive  in- 
ternational flair. 

The  area,  though  once  strongly  allied 
politically  with  Mexico,  is  patriotical- 
ly American  with  an  ingrained  Texas 
disposition.  Many  Laredoans  have 
served  their  country  faithfully,  and 
have  died  in  her  service.  The  town 
square  surrounds  a touching  memor- 
ial to  those  who  served  - an  orderly 
row  of  Army  helmets  worn  by  her 
sons  who  fell  in  battle  in  Vietnam, 
mute  testimony  to  the  fact  Laredo  has 
given  her  very  best  in  defense  of  her 
country.  y 


Are  you  guilty 
of  fraud,  abuse? 


by  Francine  Biere 
USAISC,  PAO 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz 


“Hello  Mom,  how  are  you  doing?” 

“Why  son,  it’s  so  good  to  hear  your  voice.  Is  anything 
wrong?” 

“No,  I just  thought  I’d  call  to  see  how  you  were  doing.  It’s  been 
a while  since  I talked  to  you  and  I was  kind  of  worried.” 

“Well  that’s  nice  but  I know  you  can’t  afford  any  long  dis- 
tance calls.  ” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that.  I’m  calling  from  the  office.” 

“But  it’s  Sunday.  Are  you  having  to  work  weekends  again?” 

“Naw...l  Just  came  in  to  use  the  phone.  I can  call  just  about 
anywhere  from  here.  ” 

And  so,  another  person  takes  unauthorized  advantage 
of  what  they  consider  to  be  a benefit  of  working  for  the 
government  — using  the  FTS  line  for  other  than  official 
business.  In  fact,  some  military  and  civilian  employees 
believe  that  one  of  the  “perks”  of  TDY  is  being  able  to  use 
FTS  to  call  their  home  while  they  are  traveling. 

One  of  the  many  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
formation Systems  Command  is  to  manage  the  Army’s 
telephone  systems.  One  of  the  newest  systems  that  has 
come  on  the  line  in  the  past  four  years  is  the  Federal  Tele- 
phone System.  Its  acronym  — FTS  — seems  to  have  been 
misinterpreted  by  a lot  of  people.  They  think  it  means 
“free  telephone  service.”  They  are  wrong.  And  unless 
they  change  their  way  of  thinking,  they  are  going  to  get 
caught  and  are  going  to  get  themselves  into  serious 
trouble.  i 

According  to  David  Ostrander,  communications 
management  specialist  and  the  Army  FTS  manager  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Commerical  Communications  Office, 
Fort  Huachuca  here,  “FTS  is  being  used  for  unofficial 
calls,  and  in  simple  terms  that  is  considered  fraud  and 
abuse.  Investigations  have  shown  that  during  after  hours 
and  weekends  almost  every  call  made  on  FTS  is  unofficial.” 


For  those  who  think  they  can  continue  to  use  FTS  for 
unofficial  calls  and  not  get  caught,  they  better  read  on. 

FTS,  an  administrative  network  (as  opposed  to 
AUTO  VON  which  is  a command  and  control  network), 
was  deemed  necessary  by  Congress  after  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

These  national  crises  sent  private  citizens  to  the  tele- 
phones, making  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment and  military  to  make  immediate  calls  on  commer- 
cial lines.  Thus,  the  seed  for  FTS  was  planted. 

“By  fiscal  year  1980,  installation  of  FTS  began  on  var- 
ious Army  posts.  At  the  present  time  there  are  ap- 
proximately 75  installations  that  have  FTS.  FTS  is  not 
automatically  installed  — it  doesn’t  go  in  unless  it  is  cost 
effective,”  Ostrander  said. 

When  a government  employee  picks  up  the  phone  to 
make  a phone  call  on  FTS,  he  or  she  may  think  that  little 
phone  call  wouldn’t  cost  much.  But  consider  the  fact  that 
last  year  $18  million  was  spent  on  FTS  and  projected  cost 
for  FTS  this  year  is  $30  million. 

“Individual  installation  commanders  have  the  respon- 
sibilty  for  controlling  abuse.  FTS  is  controlled  through  a 
number  of  ways  — education,  publicity,  a strong  telecom- 
munications control  board,  monitoring  and  disciplinary 
action,”  Ostrander  said. 


This  is  the  first  part  of  a two  part  article.  Next 
month’s  recruiter  JOURNAL  will  feature  methods  of 
controlling  FTS  abuse.  ¥ 
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JOURNAL 


nj  The  Top 

Each  battalion  has  selactad  Its  best  on-productlon  Regular 
Army  and  Army  Reserve  recruiter  for  membership  In  the 
Commanding  General’s  Top  56  Club.  These  recruiters  have 
contributed  significantly  to  mission  accomplishment  during 


56  Club 

the  first  quarter  of  FY  85.  The  selection  of  these  recruiters  was 
based  on  competition  at  each  battalion.  Inquiries  concerning 
these  listings  may  be  addressed  to  the  USAREC  Awards 
Branch  or  phone  AV  459*367f;  or  commercial  (312)  928- 
3036. 


Regular  Army 


ALBANY 

SFC  Paul  A.  Brooks 

LOS  ANGELES 

SSG 

Will  W.  Daniels 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SSG  David  V.  Strempke 

LOUISVILLE 

SSG 

Wade  L Durham 

ATLANTA 

SSG  Michael  D.  Hendrix 

MIAMI 

SSG 

Ricardo  L.  Escaiera 

BALT/WASH 

SSG  Derek  A.  Jones 

MILWAUKEE 

SSG 

Timothy  J.  Murphy 

BECKLEY 

SFC  Carl  E.  Johnson 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SFC 

Douglas  A.  Morriss 

BOSTON 

SFC  Michael  R.  Parizea 

MONTGOMERY 

SSG 

George  W.  Hayes 

CHARLOTTE 

SSG  Wayne  A.  Folk 

NASHVILLE 

SFC 

Edward  F.  Parton 

CINCINNATI 

SSG  Timothy  A.  Joslin 

NEWBURGH 

SSG 

Jerome  R.  Richards 

CHICAGO 

SSG  Johnny  Ivory 

NEW  HAVEN 

SSG 

Joseph  MarchegglanI  III 

CLEVELAND 

SGT  Duane  R.  Anderson 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG 

Hamilton  A.  Duplessis 

COLUMBIA 

SGT  Alfred  Simmons 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SFC 

Michael  D.  Clolek 

COLUMBUS 

SGT  Michael  Hughes 

OMAHA 

SGT 

David  W.  Poteete 

CONCORD 

SSG  William  Amado 

PEORIA 

SSG 

Odell  Langston 

DALLAS 

SSG  Curtis  L.  Brown 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG 

Billy  G.  Jackson 

DENVER 

SSG  Ronnie  S.  Montano 

PHOENIX 

SSG 

James  R.  Cole 

DES  MOINES 

SSG  Lonnie  R.  Mayer 

PITTSBURGH 

SSG 

Terry  S.  Snyder 

DETROIT 

SGT  Richard  B.  Woodcox 

PORTLAND 

SSG 

Mark  1.  Gerry 

FT  MONMOUTH 

SSG  David  Durning 

RALEIGH 

SSG 

Leonard  V.  Stokes 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  Charles  E.  Guyette 

RICHMOND 

SFC 

Dennis  R.  Burlingame 

HONOLULU 

SFC  Atanacio  U.  Manibusan 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG 

Shane  W.  Gagnon 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Michael  L.  Perry 

S.  L.  CITY 

SSG 

Bruce  R.  Webster 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SFC  Michael  D.  Masset 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SFC 

Carol  L.  Rivera 

JACKSON 

SSG  Kenneth  L.  Griffin 

SAN  JUAN 

SFC 

Sharon  E.  Jameson 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  Samuel  A.  Brown 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG 

John  L.  Clark 

KANSAS  CITY 

SFC  Stephen  A.  Rubendall 

SANTA  ANA 

SSG 

Laren  C.  Gundlach 

LANSING 

SSG  Robert  B.  Ayers  Jr. 

SEATTLE 

SSG 

Lemorris  Grover 

LITTLE  ROCK 

SSG  Rickey  A.  Cook 

ST  LOUIS 

SFC 

Wiley  S.  Willis 

LONG  ISLAND 

SFC  Douglas  S.  Bull 

SYRACUSE 

SSG 

John  C.  Sabik 

Army  Reserve 


ALBANY 

SSG  Jewel  E.  Euto 

LOS  ANGELES 

SFC 

Paul  Estes 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SGT  Mark  W.  Lannoye 

LOUISVILLE 

SGT 

Roderick  P.  May 

ATLANTA 

SFC  Albert  Keels 

MIAMI 

GST 

Sam  H.  Campbell 

BALT/WASH 

SGT  James  Wafer 

MILWAUKEE 

SGT 

Keith  R.  Southern 

BECKLEY 

SFC  Paul  W.  Odom 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SSG 

David  T.  Larson 

BOSTON 

GS7  George  A.  Douglas 

MONTGOMERY 

SGT 

Timothy  J.  Pickett 

CHARLOTTE 

SFC  Robert  M.  Swann 

NASHVILLE 

GST 

Harvey  C.  Schirrmacher 

CINCINNATI 

GS7  Ronald  D.  Menz 

NEWBURGH 

SGT 

Dorinda  A.  Coleman 

CHICAGO 

SSG  Juan  Surkevicius 

NEW  HAVEN 

SFC 

Gail  E.  Noyes 

CLEVELAND 

SGT  David  J.  Danner 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SFC 

Roy  E.  Carlos 

COLUMBIA 

SGT  Amado  Valentin 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SFC 

Francis  Gorman 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  Andrew  Scardina 

OMAHA 

SFC 

Phillip  R.  Johnson 

CONCORD 

SFC  William  P.  Ellis 

PEORIA 

SFC 

Johnathan  A.  Mali 

DALLAS 

SFC  Kay  L.  Westbrook 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG 

James  Clayton 

DENVER 

SSG  Richard  L.  Scott 

PHOENIX 

SFC 

Marilyn  Pehr 

DES  MOINES 

SFC  William  Raley 

PITTSBURGH 

SFC 

William  T.  Redman  Jr. 

DETROIT 

GST  Ted  Slawinski 

PORTLAND 

SSG 

Robin  E.  Conrad 

FT  MONMOUTH 

SFC  Donald  Thelen 

RALEIGH 

SFC 

Willie  H.  Ward 

HARRISBURG 

SFC  Edward  F.  Snyder 

RICHMOND 

GST 

Linda  A.  Calligan 

HONOLULU 

SSG  Wellington  Nishida 

SACRAMENTO 

GST 

John  W. Johnson 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Bobbie  J.  Sheivin 

S.  L.  CITY 

SSG 

Donald  D.  Wilcox 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SFC  Ricky  L.  Rowe 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SGT 

Randall  S.  Bearss 

JACKSON 

SSG  Ronald  M.  Slayton 

SAN  JUAN 

SSG 

Hector  Perez-Rivera 

JACKSONVILLE 

SFC  Pearle  C.  Ettinger 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC 

Timothy  Duncan 

KANSAS  CITY 

SFC  David  J.  Matthew 

SANTA  ANA 

SFC 

John  C.  Gates 

LANSING 

SGT  Teresa  L.  Slebert 

SEATTLE 

SFC 

Mclemore  W.  Lucian 

LITTLE  ROCK 

SFC  Jewell  W.  Massey 

ST  LOUIS 

SSG 

Larry  W.  Chappell 

LONG  ISLAND 

SFC  Richard  W.  Gest 

SYRACUSE 

SFC 

Richard  Lachut 

May  1985 
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S Diagnostic  Test 


MAY  1 985 

1 . An  applicant  tells  you  that  he  would  like  to  talk  to  his  parents  before  he 
makes  a commitment  to  process  for  enlistment.  You  respond  “If  they  agree 
that  enlisting  Into  the  Army  Is  right  foryou,  you  will  want  to  enlist  as  soon  as 
possible,  won’t  you?”  What  type  of  close  Is  this? 

a.  The  “third  person.” 

b.  The  “challenge.” 

c.  The  “summing  up”  close. 

d.  The  “answering  objection”  or  “if’  close. 

2.  What  does  the  “A”mean  in  the  memory  aid,  MR  ACE  SING? 

a.  Appeal  to  a need  c.  Appeal  to  the  Army 

b.  Age  d.  None  of  the  above 

3.  How  can  you  satisfy  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  applicant  once  you  have 
determined  his  dominant  buying  motive(s)? 

a.  Establish  rapport 

b.  Present  facts,  evidence,  benefit  and  obtain  an  agreement 

c.  Overcome  objections 

d.  Close 

4.  Which  one  of  the  following  is  not  an  appropriate  statement  to  use  when 
presenting  the  benefit  portion  of  FEBA  to  an  applicant? 

a.  “Picture  yourself.  . .”  c.  “imagine  yourself.  . .” 

b.  “The  fact  is.  . .”  d.  “The  benefit  to  you  is.  . .” 

5.  When  a prospect  appears  uncomfortable  ortense  during  the  interview,  you 

should 

a.  Use  a sales  term  to  make  yourself  feel  better 

b.  Ask  him  to  return  later  when  you  both  feel  better 

c.  Use  small  talk  and  friendly  gestures  to  set  him  at  ease 

d.  None  of  the  above 

6.  Which  of  the  following  does  not  belong  in  the  handling  objections  formula? 

a.  Don’t  argue  c.  Continue  selling 

b.  Find  the  real  objection  d.  Ignore  the  objection 

7.  How  many  ways  are  there  to  most  successfully  gain  attention  and  establish 
rapport? 

a.  6 b.  11  c.  9 d.  20 

8.  There  are  many  types  of  closes.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  a close? 

a.  “Summing-up”  c.  “Yes  - and” 

b.  “Answering  objection”  or  “If’  d.  “Challenge” 

9.  confidence  must  be  attained  for  an  interview  to  be  successful. 

a.  The  prospect’s  c.  Mutual 

b.  The  recruiter’s  d.  None  of  the  above 

1 0.  What  is  the  best  method  to  get  a prospect  to  be  an  integral  part  of  you  r sales 
presentation? 

a.  Product  demonstration  c.  Prospect  participation 

b.  Compliment  the  prospect  d.  None  of  the  above 

1 1 . Which  one  of  these  questions  is  not  part  of  “the  five  buying  questions?” 

a.  Why  should  I buy?  c.  When  shall  I buy? 

b.  Which  brand  shall  I buy?  d.  Whatkindoftrainingshouldiget? 

12.  Mystery  and  exhibit  are  parts  of  which  memory  aid? 

a.  APPLE-MD-T  b.  SMAATTRESS  c.  MR  ACE  SING 

13.  A sales  presentation  is  defined  as  “A  purposeful  conversation  which  is 

and to  gain  a definite  objective.” 

a.  To  determine  needs,  interests  c.  Planned,  controlled 

b.  Planned,  mysterious  d.  Important,  interesting 


1 4.  As  a recruiter,  the  point  that  you  must  remember  about  handling  objections 
is: 

a.  Find  the  real  objection  c.  Don't  argue 

b.  Answer  clearly  but  briefly  d.  All  of  the  above 

1 5.  provides  an  opportunity  for  recruiters  to  come  in  direct  face-to- 

face  contact  with  part  of  their  market  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
appointments  that  may  result  in  enlistment. 

a.  Prospecting  c.  Area  canvassing 

b.  Lead  generation  activities  d.  Sales  interview/presentation 

1 6.  As  a recruiter,  what  daily  activity  is  essential  for  maintaining  success? 

a.  DEP  Maintenance  c.  Prospecting 

b.  Lead  Generation  d.  All  of  the  above 

17.  Contact  is  defined  as  telephonic  or  personal  introduction  and  verbal  ex- 

change between  a recruiter  and  a lead.  The  purpose  of  such  contact  is  to 
obtain  an  appointment,  or  to and  for  further  followup. 

a.  Generate  leads,  develop  them 

b.  Conduct  sales  interview,  confirm  a date 

c.  Blueprint  leads,  plant  the  seed 

d.  None  of  the  above 

18.  What  is  the  purpose  to  area  canvassing? 

a.  To  supplement  high  school  diploma  graduate  leads  from  the  school 
program 

b.  Post  your  assigned  territory 

c.  Develop  COI’s  and  VIP’s 

d.  All  of  the  above 

19.  Prospecting  activities  will  be  accomplished  only  in  the  assigned  recruiter 
zone/market. 

a.  True  b.  False 

20.  The  USAREC  Telephone  Guide  (Planning  Guide  Insert)  will  not  be  used  dur- 
i ng  telephone  prospecting  as  an  aid  to  overcome  common ly  encountered  ob- 
jections and  refine  telephone  techniques. 

a.  True  b.  False 

21 . Action  taken  to  obtain  the  name,  address,  and  or  telephone  number  of  in- 

dividuals with  whom  an  appointment  for  a sates  interview/presentation  may 
be  made,  is  classified  as 

a.  Prospecting  c.  Lead  generation  activities 

b.  Area  canvassing  d.  All  of  the  above 

22.  Total  Army  Involvement  in  Recruiting  (TAIR)  Events  are  designed  to: 

a.  Make  the  community  aware  of  changes  in  the  Army 

b.  Show  new  equipment  and  weapons  to  the  public 

c.  Provide  the  recruiter  an  opportunity  to  work  the  audience  to  obtain  leads 

d.  Educate  and  develop  COI's  and  VIP’s 

23.  Prospecting  must  be  directed  toward  ; therefore,  work  efforts 

should  focus  on  . 

a.  Penetration  of  entire  market,  mission  box  requirement 

b.  Work  plan,  total  zone 

c.  Zone,  market 

d.  Work  plan,  mission  box 

24.  What  must  you  do  in  order  to  effectively  penetrate  your  assigned  market? 

a.  You  must  see  enough  people  c.  You  must  know  your  territory 

b.  Youmustseetherightkindofpeopte  d.  All  of  the  above 

25.  An  Army  salesperson  performs  as  a communicator,  problem  solver,  and 
negotiator.  Which  of  the  following  are  also  roles  of  an  Army  salesperson? 

a.  Persuader  and  Educator  c.  Market  Analyst 

b.  Public  Relations  Specialist  and  Planner  d.  All  of  the  above 


Diagnostic  Test 


April  Answers 


1.  c;  USAREC  Cir  621-1. 

2.  b;  USAREC  Cir  621  -1 , para  3a. 

3.  d;  USAREC  Cir  621  -1 , para  3c,  4b(2). 

4.  a;  USAREC  Cir  621  -1 , para  4a(1 ),  4c(1 ). 

5.  d;  USAREC  Cir  621-1 , para  3e  and  Gl  Bill  of  1984  Question  and  Answer 
Sheet  page  4 and  5. 

6.  c;  USAREC  Cir  621  -1 , para  4a  (3)(b). 

7.  d;  USAREC  Cir  621-1  para  4a  (3)(b). 

8.  c;  USAREC  Cir  621-1  para  4a  (3)(b). 

9.  b;  USAREC  Cir  621-1  para  4a  (3)(d). 

1 0.  b;  USAREC  Cir  621-1  para  4a  (3)(d). 

11.  c;  USAREC  Cir  621-1  para  4a  (3)(e). 

12.  d;  USAREC  Cir  621-1  para  4a  (3)(b). 

13.  c;  USAREC  Cir  621-1  para  4a  (2)(a). 


1 4.  b;  USAREC  Cir  621  -1  para  4b  (1  )(b)  and  4b  (1  )(c). 

15.  c;  USAREC  Cir  621-1  para  4b  (2)(d). 

16.  b;  USAREC  Cir  621-1  para  4a  (1)(d)  and  4a  (1)(e). 

1 7.  a;  USAREC  Cir  621  -1  para  4c  (1  )(a). 

18.  c;  USAREC  Cir  621-1  para  4c  (2)(c)  and  4c  (3). 

19.  d;  USAREC  Cir  621-1  para  4c  (2)(c). 

20.  d;  USAREC  Cir  621-1  para  4c  (2)(a)  and  4c  (2)(b). 

21 . d;  USAREC  Cir  621  -1  para  4c  (1  )(b)  and  (c)(d). 

22.  a;  USAREC  Cir  621-1  para  4a  (2)(c). 

23.  c;  Gl  Bill  of  1984  Question  and  Answer  Sheet,  page  2,  5th  question. 

24.  d;  USAREC  Cir  621-1,  para  5a. 

25. c;  USAREC  Cir  621-1,  para  5c  (2). 

26.  a-,  USAREC  Cir  621-1 , para  5c  (3). 
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Q Training  Tips 


Prospecting 

Perhaps  the  most  vital,  demanding,  and  difficult  step 
of  the  recruiting  process  is  prospecting.  This  thought  rep- 
resents somewhat  of  a departure  from  the  conventional 
USAREC  wisdom  — particularly  when  we  have  injected 
vast  amounts  of  time  and  money  into  the  fielding  of  a 
very  powerful  sales  tool  — JOIN.  This  month’s  Training 
Tip  will  address  a broadening  of  our  sales  philosophy  — 
that  the  mechanics  of  the  sales  presentation  must  be  in- 
corporated within  our  prospecting  efforts. 

First  let’s  define  prospecting  — not  by  expressing  a 
new  set  of  numerical  requirements  — but  by  identifying 
the  objective  of  prospecting  and  the  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing that  objective. 

The  objective  of  prospecting  is  to  secure  an  appoint- 
ment for  a sales  interview  — the  opportunity  to  show  an 
individual  how  Army  opportunities  might  satisfy  his  or 
her  needs  and  interests,  or  otherwise  be  of  benefit. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  this  objective  is  to  con- 
vince someone  (a  lead)  that  he  or  she  might  benefit  from 
hearing  of  our  programs  and  opportunities.  An  intelligent 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  lead,  which  should  be  based 
upon  all  career,  employment,  or  educational  assistance 
options  available,  isn’t  possible  until  he  or  she  hears  of 
our  offer. 

Notice  that,  in  conjuction  with  prospecting,  we  must 
either  have  or  obtain  a lead.  This  is  merely  a name  (and 
hopefully  a method  of  contact)  of  someone  who  may  be 
qualified  for  enlistment;  or,  in  the  case  of  area  canvas- 
sing, visual  recognition  of  someone  in  the  target  popula- 
tion (17-25  years  old)  who  possesses  no  obvious  physical 
disqualifications.  We  need  not  have  an  indication  of  the 
person’s  interest  in  military  service  (that  would  make  our 
job  easier,  but  it  is  hardly  a prerequisite),  because  that  is 
precisely  what  a recruiter  gets  paid  to  do  — generate 
interest  in  Army  enlistment  or  commissioning  pro- 
grams, regardless  of  the  person’s  knowledge  or  interest 
in  our  product.  That’s  life  in  a difficult  market  — 
competing  with  industry,  commerce,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions for  our  share  of  America’s  young  talent. 

Thus  the  recruiter’s  basic  task  involves  hardcore  sales 
in  a demanding  marketplace  with  lots  of  competition. 
The  aggressive  recruiter  attacks  the  market  place  with 
the  knowledge  that  our  programs  are  strong  and  that  we 
offer  unique  and  beneficial  opportunities  — ■ that  our 
product  is  good  and  that  it  will  satisfy  the  existing 
demands  of  many  young  and  talented  people. 

Each  Army  recruiter  should  be  aware  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  sales  interview.  Establishing  rapport,  determining 
needs  and  interests,  prequalification,  the  presentation  of 
options  and  benefits,  handling  objections,  closing,  and 
follow-up.  These  same  techniques  must  be  employed  by 
the  recruiter  when  prospecting,  in  order  to  secure  good, 
solid  appointments  with  the  individuals  who  wish  to  hear 
how  our  programs  may  benefit  them.  This  then  is  the 
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magic  of  prospecting,  convincing  that  lead  that  he  or  she 
must  be  aware  of  our  offer,  prior  to  accepting  an  offer  of 
lesser  worth. 

Armed  with  the  knowledge  of  a highly  marketable  pro- 
duct — Army  Service  — the  recruiter  makes  the  first  con- 
tact (either  in  person  or  telephonically)  without  any  idea 
of  the  lead’s  interest  or  motivation.  He  establishes  rapport 
and  convinces  the  lead  that  he  must  hear  the  details  of 
our  offer  so  the  best  decision  regarding  his  future  may  be 
made. 

Convincing  the  lead  to  agree  to  an  appointment  may 
require  learning  of  the  potential  prospect’s  needs  and  in- 
terests (buying  motives),  providing  him  or  her  with  an 
overview  of  our  premier  features  and  benefits  (not  nec- 
essarily a full-blown  sales  presentation,  but  at  least 
enough  detail  to  create  interest  or  result  in  curiosity), 
overcoming  the  lead’s  objections  (if  necessary,  with  more 
details  on  features  and  benefits),  and  obtaining  the  ap- 
pointment (the  close  — the  desire  for  more  information 
which  has  been  aroused  by  the  recruiter's  dynamic  sales 
pitch).  Save  the  big  guns  for  the  sales  presentation  itself 
(the  JOIN  or  Salesbook  presentation),  when  the  prospect 
is  known  to  have  interest,  and  may  be  convinced  that  one 
of  our  programs  ideally  suits  his  needs. 

You  each  may  have  noticed  that  the  new  series  of 
management  regulations  (USAREC  Regulations  350-6,  -7, 
-9,  and  -10)  addresses  prospecting  requirements  in  a 
slightly  different  light  than  previously,  that  the  quality  of 
appointments,  rather  than  the  volume  of  appointments, 
is  the  key  to  success  in  a difficult  and  highly  competitive 
market.  Insuring  that  each  appointment  is  based  on  the 
desire  to  learn  more  about  Army  opportunities  will 
produce  the  desired  results  — contracts.  The  application 
of  proven  sales  techniques  in  securing  that  good  — solid 
— appointment  will  pay  immediate  dividends  to  post  in 
your  mission  box.  Try  this  approach  on  for  size  as  a 
method  to  improve  your  recruiting  efficiency,  maintain 
the  number  of  appointments  required  for  success  at  a 
reasonable  level,  and  produce  an  effective  antidote  for 
stress  reduction.  Good  Recruiting! 

Postscript:  We  hope  this  short  introduction  to  a new 
approach  in  teaching  prospecting  techniques  will  whet 
your  appetite.  There  is  more  to  come  in  the  near  future 
in  the  form  of  resident  instruction  at  the  Recruiting 
and  Retention  School,  and  on  an  Interactive  Sales 
Training  JOIN  Disc  which  will  be  available  in  each 
recruiting  station.  Additionally,  special  Text  12-163 
(Recruiting)  is  currently  being  revised  to  better  serve 
the  recruiter  needs.  The  special  text  will  address 
prospecting  in  great  detail,  providing  information  on 
where,  when,  how  and  how  often  to  best  accomplish  this 
critical  task. 
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Recent  recipients  of  recruiter  rings  and  gold  badges  appear  below.  Inquiries  concerning 
these  listings  may  be  addressed  to  the  USAREC  Awards  Branch,  or  phone  AV  459-3871, 
commercial  (312)  926-3871. 


BALT/ WASH 

GS7  Gary  Thomas 

BOSTON 

GS7  Ronald  J.  Costa 
GS7  George  A.  Douglas 

CHICAGO 

MSG  Billy  D.  Roberts 

CONCORD 

GS7  Garland  W.  D.  Detlefsen 


ALBANY 

SSG  Keith  J.  Bennett 
SFC  Edwin  L.  Dunham 
SSG  Jewel  E.  Euto 
SSG  George  W.  Mays 

ATLANTA 

SSG  Frank  M.  Brewster 
SSG  Michael  D.  Hendrix 

BALT/WASH 

SSG  Everson  S.  Travers 
SGT  Maureen  P.  Curran 
SSG  Joseph  F.  Earles 
SG7  Lewis  Demeron 
SSG  Joseph  C.  Echols 
SSG  Samuel  C.  Gilchrist  Jr. 
SSG  Floyd  E.  Jeffcoar 
SFC  Bertha  E.  Snipes 

BECKLEY 

SSG  Tommy  D.  Garrett 
SSG  Roy  J.  Monds  Jr. 

SSG  Michael  E.  Oliver 
SSG  Gary  L.  Sanner 
SSG  Ray  D.  Sifford 

CHICAGO 

SSG  Robert  L.  Stevenson 
SSG  Beverly  Erby 
SFC  William  Gadberry  Jr. 
SGT  Eddie  L.  Harris 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Vincent  C.  Keith 
SFC  Kurtis  E.  Sutton 
SSG  Milton  L.  Smith 

COLUMBIA 

SSG  Gary  L.  Haynes 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  Thomas  L.  Richmond 
SSG  Philip  D.  Rausch 

CONCORD 

SFC  Steven  R.  Breton 
SFC  Alban  Theriault 
SSG  Michael  P.  Rumble 
SFC  Linwood  E.  McLawhorn 
SSG  Steven  J.  Mallett 


RECRUIT 


DALLAS 

SFC  John  R.  Dro 


mkinson 


JACKSONVILL 

SFC  Leroy  Gardner 


ewart 

EANS 

Smith 


GOLD  BADGES 


DALLAS 


LITTLE  ROCK 


SSG  David  L.  Hartman 
SSG  Davad  W.  Ireland 


DENVER 


SSG  John  W.  Kieser 
SSG  Glenn  E.  Lowery  Jr. 
SSG  Terry  J.  Smith 


,Dunn 

fereasezale 


jJI^^A^Knackstedt 


ixon 


SSG  Garrett  J.  Hanas 
SSG  Ildefonso  P.  Rodriguez 
SFC  Billy  L.  Wright 

DES  MOINES 

SSG  Leon  S.  Halgren 
SSG  Michael  D.  Mason 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  Robert  L.  Brown 
SGT  Mark  Postupack 
SSG  David  M.  Hale 
SSG  Cyril  Allwey: 

SFC  Charles 
HONOLlp^^^^i 
SFC  Patric^i^j^j^^hw^ 

SSG  Lestd^S®b0a  J 


HOUSt 

SSG  Da|i^^^.  I^avender 
SSG  Ridh,k:|l%;.(Stevv'art 
SFC  Bob^trgbelvi); 
SFC  Joe 
SFC  MicKa^L. 

SSG  Gilbe%y 
SFC  Daniel  K.Jforres' 
SSG  JosepI 
SSG  Nehemiah  K'?:< 

INDIANAPOLII 

SFC  Hosea  Beverly 

JACKSON 

SSG  Tommie  Carlisle  Jr. 
SFC  Ricky  R.  Gibson 

KANSAS  CITY 


LONG  ISLAND 

SSG  Julio  F.  Fornaris 

LOS  ANGELES 

SSG  Will  W.  Daniels 
SFC  Ralph  L.  Johnson 

MIAMI 


MONTGlQr 

i‘^FC  John  W. 

5SG  Erftest  M.  G^§ey 

^jiASHVlLLi:^ 

fgSG  Jeffrey  R.  F't^^ 

^wburghJ 

_ ^JBouglas  V^o^^ve'l 
pySC^-^erryl  I>^^jsch 
^ f^yfdse  p',  ^ivera-Martinez 

Jhester  A.  Cotton 

omSwa 

'SSG  John  W.  Baker  Jr. 

SGT  David  W.  Poteete 
SSG  Wayne  L.  Stroeh 

PEORIA 

SSG  Miller  J.  Shield 


SSG  Eddie  Wood 

LANSING 

SSG  Carl  R.  Penrod 
SSG  Louis  D.  Hicks 
SSG  Anthony  L.  Rankins 
SFC  Larry  H.  Cline 


SFC  Richard  W.  Harris 
SSG  Freddie  D.  May 
SSG  Johnnie  E.  Copes 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Marvin  E.  Kent 
SSG  William  C.  Foulk 


OMAHA 

SFC  John  O.  Anderson 

PEORIA 

SGT  Hosieethe  Hughes 

PORTLAND 

SFC  David  A.  Gossett 

ST  LOUIS 

SFC  Bill  L.  Stapleton 

SYRACUSE 

SFC  Martin  Fortier 
SFC  Patricia  J.  Quinn 


PHOENIX 

SSG  Dag  W.  Ax 
SSG  David  F.  T.  Santos 
SSG  Joretta  Robinson 
SFC  Harvey  L.  Hann 

PITTSBURGH 

SFC  David  P.  Staples 
SGT  Buron  A.  Guy 
SGT  Joseph  L.  Waller 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  Ronald  D.  Betts 
SSG  David  A.  Clark 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  Robbie  Robison 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  Gregory  P.  Garcia 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SSG  David  A.  Knoodle 
SGT  William  E.  Comstock 

SAN  JUAN 

SGT  Wanda  I.  Rosario-Santana 

SANTA  ANA 

SSG  Daniel  Longanecker 
SSG  Jesse  T.  Sablan 
SFC  Adair  L.  Shearer 

SEATTLE 

SSG  Charles  L.  Margeson 
SFC  Charles  M.  Twardzicki 
SSG  Shelly  M.  Gennoe 

ST  LOUIS 

SSG  George  J.  Edmunds 
SSG  John  A.  Fonville 
SFC  Ellis  A.  Poole 
SFC  Norman  G.  Roseberry 
SSG  Thomas  S.  Walter 
SSG  Errol  F.  Wilson 

SYRACUSE 

SFC  John  T.  Kiely 
SSG  Elbert  Stinson  Jr. 
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55D 


Explosive  Ordnance 
Disposal  Assistant 


The  “Moslem  Jihad,”  or  Moslem 
Holy  War  claimed  responsibility  for 
the  Marine  Barracks  bombing  in  Bei- 
rut, Lebanon.  The  Bader  Meinhoff 
gang  of  West  Germany  took  credit  for 
the  bombing  of  the  Officers  Club,  HQ 
V Corps,  in  Frankfurt. 

Both  of  these  instances  of  terrorism 
came  without  warning,  and  may  or 
may  not  have  been  preventable.  But 
what  if  the  explosives  used  in  those 
attacks  had  been  discovered  before 
they  extracted  their  terrible  toll  of 
death  and  suffering?  What  if  there 
had  been  advance  warning  from  one 
of  these  terrorist  groups?  Who  would 
have  been  called  to  defuse  the  ex- 
plosive devices?  The  brave  men  serving 
in  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  As- 
sistant, (EOD),  Military  Occupational 
Specialty,  (MOS)  55D,  that’s  who. 

Pvt.  Mathew  Eric  Lohn,  a recent 
graduate  of  the  55D  EOD  Assistant 
Course,  US  Army  Ordnance  Missile 
and  Munitions  Center  and  School, 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.,  is  one  of 
those  soldiers. 

The  course  Lohn,  who  calls  Euless, 
Texas  home,  chose  to  enlist  in  the 
Army  for  is  nine  weeks  three  days 
long  and  is  designed  to  provide  the 
soldier  with  the  essential  skills  and 
knowledge  required  to  perform  the 
tasks  of  an  EOD  Assistant. 

To  qualify  for  the  EOD  course  Lohn 
had  to  meet  certain  prerequisites:  be 
in  the  pay  grade  of  E1-E4  with  under 
two  years  of  active  duty;  have  a Gen- 
eral Mechanical  (CM)  score  of  105  or 
higher;  volunteer  for  hazardous/EOD 
duty;  have  an  obligation  of  10  months 


service  remaining  after  completion  of 
the  course,  and  be  a US  citizen.  In 
addition  he  could  not  be  allergic  to  ex- 
plosive compositions  or  suffering 
claustrophobia. 

Lohn  also  had  to  qualify  for  an  in- 
terim secret  clearance,  with  the  back- 
ground investigation  being  initiated 
prior  to  starting  the  course  and  com- 
pleged  prior  to  his  assignment  to  an 
EOD  unit. 

One  of  the  major  subjects  Lohn  had 
to  master  during  his  training  was  how 
to  protect  himself  and  others  from 
chemical  and  biological  agents.  During 
this  portion  of  training  he  learned 
how  to  detect  and  identify  those  agents, 
how  to  administer  first  aid  treatment 
to  individuals  stricken  by  them,  man- 
agement of  decontamination  and  con- 
tamination control  stations  and  oper- 
ation of  radiation  detectors.  Lohn  also 
learned  how  to  identify,  mark,  and  de- 
contaminate areas  affected  by  those 
agents. 

Next  he  covered  the  principal  part 
of  his  training:  explosives.  Here  Lohn 
learned  how  to  identify  conventional 
munitions,  prepare  and  maintain  EOD 
related  tools,  identify  explosives  and 
perform  explosive  ordnance  recon- 
naissance. 

Lohn  feels  he  has  received  every- 
thing he  was  promised  when  he  en- 
listed. “The  training  I’ve  received  so 
far  has  been  very  effective  in  building 
my  self  confidence,”  said  Lohn,  “I  al- 
so discovered  I had  more  strengths 
than  I thought  I had.” 

Lohn  and  soldiers  like  him  can  look 
forward  to  assignments  anywhere  in 
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the  United  States  and  overseas.  EOD 
assistants  are  needed  anywhere  US 
Forces  are  assigned,  including  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  where  they  might  be  as- 
signed to  protect  the  President  or 
other  government  dignitaries. 

EOD  assistants  may  be  exposed  to 
occasional  danger.  Because  of  this 
they  receive  an  extra  $83  a month  in 
hazardous  duty  pay  during  their  train- 
ing and  while  assigned  as  a 55D. 

MOS  55D  is  open  to  both  men  and 
women.  Qualified  individuals  may 
enlist  for  the  cash  bonus  enlistment 
option  for  $3,000.  Enlistment  in  this 
MOS  also  qualifies  individuals  for 
participation  in  the  Army  College  Fund 
(ACF). 

Would  Lohn  enlist  if  he  had  it  to  do 
over  again?  “Yes,  I think  I would  do  it 
again,”  said  Lohn.  “So  far  everything 
has  worked  out  as  my  recruiter  said  it 
would,”  he  added.  “I  like  my  MOS 
and  I like  the  Army.”  I’ 
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